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THIS WE HAVE LEARNED* 


WILFORD M. AIKIN 
In the Story of the Eight-Y ear Study 


= Commission on the Relation 
of School and College of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association and 
the 30 schools participating in this 
study held that success in the college 
of liberal arts does not depend on 
the study of certain subjects for a 
certain period in high school; that 
there are many different kinds of ex- 
perience by which students may pre- 
pare themselves for successful work 
in college; that relations more satis- 
factory to both school and college 
could be developed and established 
on a permanent basis; and that ways 
should be found by which school 
and college teachers can work to- 
gether in mutual regard and under- 
standing. 

The study of the college experi- 
ence of the graduates of the 30 
schools was made to secure evidence 
which would confirm these beliefs or 
show them to be unwarranted. A 


* Eprror’s Note: This is a conden- 
sation of the summary chapter of the final 
report of the Commission on the Relation 
of School and College, established by the 
Progressive Education Association in 
1930. Thirty secondary schools were 
freed from college entrance requirements 
so that they could provide experiences in 
such ways as each school thought best for 
each pupil. Here are the implications. 


careful examination of the findings 
can leave no one in doubt as to the 
conclusions that must be drawn: 

First, the graduates of the 30 
schools were not handicapped in 
their college work. 

Second, departures from the pre- 
scribed pattern of subjects and units 
did not lessen the student’s readiness 
for the responsibilities of college. 

Third, students from the partici- 
pating schools which made the most 
fundamental curriculum revision 
achieved in college distinctly higher 
standing than that of students of 
equal ability with whom they were 
compared. 

These facts have profound impli- 
cations for both school and college. 

First, the assumption that prepa- 
ration for the liberal arts college de- 
pends on the study of certain pre- 
scribed subjects in the secondary 
schools is no longer tenable. Real 
preparation for college is something 
much more important and vital than 
the accumulation of 15 prescribed 
units. 

The customary relations of school 
and college are unsound in that em- 
phasis is placed on outworn sym- 
bols—units, grades, rankings, and 
diplomas. To stand well with its 
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patrons the high school must meet 
college requirements. If those re- 
quirements are not essential, both 
school and college are forced into 
false positions. The college is placed 
in the position of saying that certain 
subjects, grades, and units are essen- 
tial when it knows that they are not; 
and the school is placed in the false 
position of forcing students through 
work which may be of little value to 
them. The conclusion must be 
drawn, therefore, that the assump- 
tions on which school and college 
relations have been based in the past 
must be abandoned. This study has 
proved that some knowledges and 
skills heretofore generally assumed 
to be necessary are not needed and 
that necessary disciplines of mind 
and character may be achieved 
through many other subjects than 
those formerly assumed to be the 
only effective ones. 

It does not follow that it is use- 
less or impossible to describe what 
preparation is actually required for 
success in college. When colleges 
determine what knowledge, skills, 
habits, and attitudes constitute the 
foundation for satisfactory achieve- 
ment in college, they should then re- 
quire them for admission; schools 
could then be intelligent in their 
important task of preparation for 
college. 

But this is more easily said than 
done. The college cannot state what 
preparation is essential unless it 
knows its own purposes. Perhaps it 
does not know. Rarely have college 


faculties cooperatively thought their 
problem through and set forth their 
purposes and plans. However, one 
college faculty has declared that suc- 
cess in college depends on skill in 
the use of the mother tongue, readi- 
ness and ability to work hard, and 
“reasonable intellectual maturity.” 
Similar conclusions have been 
reached by other faculties. As more 
colleges do likewise, agreement may 
be reached on some such essentials 
as those stated above. 

Until colleges and secondary 
schools know and agree on what 
they are trying to do, there is no 
intelligent way for them to unite 
their efforts on behalf of those who 
expect to go to college. 

It should be emphasized here that 
it is already possible for colleges to 
establish adequate admission re- 
quirements that do not prescribe the 
content or organization of the sec- 
ondary school curriculum. Prescrip- 
tion of subjects, units, and require- 
ments of entrance examinations 
based on predetermined subject 
matter have undoubtedly fixed the 
pattern of secondary education for 
the great majority of young people. 
Without intending to do so, the 
colleges have handicapped schools in 
their attempts at fundamental recon- 
struction. To move ahead schools 
must have encouragement from col- 
leges. To give that encouragement | 
colleges must abandon their present 
admission policy. 

The Eight-Year Study has demon- 
strated beyond question that colleges 
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can secure all the information they 
need for selection of candidates for 
admission without restricting the 
secondary school by prescribing the 
curriculum. For this purpose, evi- 
dence from such sources as the fol- 
lowing would provide ample data: 

1. Descriptions of students, indi- 
cating qualities of character, habits 
of work, personality, and social ad- 
justment. 

2. The results of the use of in- 
struments of evaluation: (@) such 
standardized tests as are applicable 
to the school’s work; (4) other 
types of tests appropriate to the ob- 
jectives of the school, such as those 
prepared by the Evaluation Staff of 
this study; and (c) scholastic apti- 
tude tests that measure characteristics 
essential to college work and are 
independent of particular patterns of 
school preparation. 

3. For colleges that require tests 
given by an outside agency, records 
of achievement in examinations that 
do not presuppose a particular pat- 
tern of content. An example is the 
Comprehensive English examination 
of the College Examination Board. 

If such a plan were adopted gen- 
erally by colleges, the secondary 
schools of the United States could 
go about their business of serving all 
youth more effectively. One student 
would develop the essential skills, 
habits of mind, and qualities of 
character through studies appropri- 
ate to his abilities, interests, and 
needs; another student would de- 
velop the essentials of mind and 
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character through quite different 
studies. The secondary school 
would then be encouraged to know 
each student well and to provide ex- 
periences most suitable to his de- 
velopment. 

The second major implication of 
this study is that secondary schools 
can be trusted with a greater measure 
of freedom than college require- 
ments now permit. The Thirty 
Schools have not abused their free- 
dom. On the contrary, many college 
authorities wonder that these schools 
did not use their freedom more ex- 
tensively. Custom is deeply imbed- 
ded in secondary education. It is 
not easy to break down traditional 
patterns of thinking and acting, nor 
do teachers create new ones readily. 
Because teachers are conscious of the 
far-reaching consequences of theit 
work they do not turn lightly from 
practices of proved worth to engage 
in irresponsible experimentation. 

Although the experiences of the 
schools taking part in this study 
have differed in many ways, it is 
possible to note some lessons which 
may be helpful to other schools 
about to undertake the difficult task 
of reconstruction. 

Effective reconstruction requires 
thorough preparation. This takes 
time. Piecemeal revision by indi- 
vidual teachers or subject depart- 
ments usually is disappointing. Any 
important changes should be made 
only as one move in a comprehen- 
sive plan. Administrators, teachers, 
parents, and students should unite 
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in the thinking and planning which 
should precede any revision. All 
teachers should participate. 

Adequate preparation involves re- 
search. The faculty should study the 
community and the needs of its 
youth. 

Plans for appraising results 
should be carefully formulated. 
Evaluating, recording, and reporting 
are inextricably interwoven in the 
whole fabric of education. 

Constructive thinking requires the 
capacity to break up one’s customary 
patterns of thought and to create 
new ones. It is only when patterns 
of school buildings, classrooms, 
classes, textbooks, courses, grades, 
credits, and diplomas can be pushed 
into the background of one’s mind 
that realistic thinking becomes possi- 
ble. 

What have the Thirty Schools to 
say now about the curriculum? They 
have five conclusions to report: 

First, every student should achieve 
competence in the essential skills of 
communication — reading, writing, 
oral expression—and in the use of 
quantitative concepts and symbols. 

Second, inert subject matter 
should give way to content that is 
alive and pertinent to the problems 
of youth and modern civilization. 

Third, the common, recurring 
concerns of American youth should 
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Wilford M. Aikin was Director of the Eight-Y ear 


give content and form to the cur- 
riculum. 

Fourth, the life and work of the 
school should contribute, in every 
possible way, to the physical, men- 
tal, and emotional health of every 
student. 

Fifth, the curriculum in its every 
part should have one clear, major 
purpose. That purpose is to bring to 
every young American his great heri- 
tage of freedom, to develop under- 
standing of the kind of life we seek, 
and to inspire devotion to human 
welfare. 

To fulfill these wider obligations, 
schools must have a considerable 
measure of the freedom that the 
Thirty Schools have had. As hun- 
dreds of teachers in the participating 
schools discovered in themselves un- 
known creative powers, so would 
thousands of others develop new vi- 
tality and strength in their attempts 
to perform new duties. 

The ten million boys and girls 
now in our high schools cannot carty 
the nation’s burden in this hour of 
world conflict. That burden is ours. 
We are determined that the earth 
they inherit shall not be in chains. 
Theirs will be the task that only 
free men can perform in a world of 
freedom. To prepare them for it is 
the supreme opportunity of the 
schools of our democracy. 


Study. Reported from The Story of the Eight-Year 
Study, Chapter VI. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


1942. Pp. 116-39. 
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CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS AND THE WAR 


STEPHEN M. Corey 
In the School Review 


PART from all the other war- 
time activities of the secondary 
school, it would seem that one of its 
obligations is an intellectual task. 
There are few things the school is 
better equipped to do than to answer 
children’s questions about the war. 
To talk of protecting children from 
the horrors of war is unrealistic. The 
war inevitably raises questions in 
their minds—questions which cause 
anxiety and strain. 

Last January three social studies 
teachers in the University High 
School of the University of Chicago 
asked their pupils to write down 
questions about the war which they 
would like to have answered. A 
total of 650 questions was submitted. 
The following were selected as 
typical: 

Grade VII: 

How can a high-school student 
help? 

Why doesn’t this school have 
more air-raid and fire drills? 

Is Chicago in danger of being 
bombed? 

Why don’t we bomb the Japs as 
they are bombing us? 

Will there be a depression after 
this war? 

What will the national debt be 
in 1944? 

What would be the result if some- 
thing serious happened to Mr. 
Roosevelt or Mr. Churchill? 

What will we do with Germany 


after we have won the war—cut her 
up or let her get strong again? 

Grade VIII: 

What is being done for physical 
fitness in the emergency? 

Is civilian defense being organ- 
ized in Chicago, and if so what 
should we know about it? 

Why are capable men who believe 
in this country refused jobs because 
of their color? What is the govern- 
ment doing about it? 

What is the real attitude of Amer- 
icans toward the war? 

What should be the nature of a 
just peace? 

Grade IX: 

How many unemployed remain in 
this country, and what can be done 
about it? 

How will the war affect college 
enrolment? 

How is our freedom going to be 
affected by the war? 

Will we still have freedom of 
speech and press to the extent that 
we now have? 

Will it be possible to make a 
peace that will once and for all pre- 
serve peace throughout the world? 

How much criticism should the 
government be willing to put up 
with? 

What effect will the war have on 
our democracy even if we win? 

Grade X: 

Would it be advisable to get mar- 
ried and have children at this time? 
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{Eprror’s Norte: See page 33-35, 
this issue of the EpuCATION DI- 
GEST. } 

Is it better to volunteer at once or 
wait and get as much education as 
possible first? 

Why don’t we study things with 
a direct relation to the war? 

Will the war retard the applica- 
tion of progressive education prin- 
ciples in the schools? 

Can we rely on the information 
given us by the government? 

Perhaps it should be added here 
that the pupils in this school are a 
selected group, and in academic 
achievement compare with average 
children who ate 18 months older. 

All the questions asked by the 
children can be sorted into four 
categories. The first are those in- 
volving factual information only. 
Such questions are, of course, the 
simplest with which to deal. It may 
take some digging to get the an- 
swers, but the facts are available. 
Certainly it is an important function 
of the school to make these facts 
available to its pupils. 

Questions of the second category 
involve predictions of future hap- 
penings. “What types of businesses 
are most likely to be affected by the 
war?” “Will rationing provisions 
become more strict?” These ques- 
tions obviously involve extrapola- 
tion; they cannot be answered defi- 
nitely. It is possible, however, for 
high-school pupils to discuss them 
intelligently and to make sound in- 
ferences about future developments 


from present and past occurrences, 
Most high-school pupils need this 
experience. 

Questions of the third type in- 
volve explanations of past occurren- 
ces. “Why did the United States 
not have more capable men in com- 
mand at Pearl Harbor?” “Would 
we be in a better economic position 
if the President had put a ceiling on 
prices sooner?” As anyone recog- 
nizes, the answers to such questions 
are complex, but it is a valuable ex- 
perience for high-school pupils to 
get the matter into the open and to 
accumulate all the factua! informa- 
tion available. To do so is a much 
more constructive use of energy than 
to worty or debate aimlessly. 

The fourth category of questions 
involves the “should” concept and 
includes most of the questions that 
must be handled delicately. “What 
should be done with conscientious 
objectors?” “Should Germany be 
broken up after the war?” Despite 
the fact that such questions involve 
many prejudices, few will contest 
the recommendation that teachers 
and pupils should try to work 
through to answers in which they 
have confidence. 

In each grade the majority of 
questions asked were those of fact. 
These certainly should be dealt with 
by the school. More questions asked 
by pupils had to do with the effect 
war activity would have on them 
personally. 

The following were the ten ques- 
tions asked most frequently: 
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1. What can we do as our share 
to help win the war? 

2. What is the relationship be- 
tween the war and depression or in- 
flation? 

3. What will be the effect of 
war on education both in general 
and our own? 

4. What is being done, or 
should be done, about civilian de- 
fense? 

5. What in general will be the 
effect of the war on the future? 

6. What about priorities; how 
do they operate, etc.? 

7. What about rationing? 

8. When will peace come, and 
what will be the peace terms? 

9. What about air-raid precau- 
tions in our school? 

10. What is actually going on in 
the Pacific war? 

For many children their own per- 
sonal role in the emergency is a mat- 
ter of great importance. They want 
to know what they can do besides 
buying defense stamps and singing 


patriotic songs. Another large group 
were concerned about the preserva- 
tion of democratic practices during 
the war. Some of them have been 
asking insistently: “What are we 
really fighting for?” Others won- 
dered how a healthy spirit of criti- 
cism regarding governmental and 
military activities could be main- 
tained when the “comfort to the 
enemy” argument was used by our 
government as justification for 
withholding facts from the public. 

If a school is defined, at least in 
part, as a place where children are 
given an opportunity to obtain 
answers to questions they think im- 
portant, effective high-school pro- 
grams should devote a good deal of 
attention to he:ping children get 
answers to their questions about the 
war. The amount of incidental 
learning that occurs coincidentally 
is well known to everybody who has 
recently, and for the first time, 
learned something of the geography 
of Malaya. 


chology at the University of Chicago. Reported 


| Stephen M. Corey is Professor of Educational Psy- | 


from the School Review, L (April, 1942), 257-63. 


—{LV'N C. YORK, whose World War deeds inspired a 
motion picture, walked into the Tennessee Selective Ser- 
vice headquarters and said: “Give me some of these Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee riflemen that the Army says are illiter- 
ate. I want a battalion of them. They are the best soldiers 
in the world.” If the War Department accedes to Sergeant 
York’s request, he would have 5,000 men to start with— 
the number of Tennesseans rejected for illiteracy. 
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EDUCATING THE BRITISH ARMY 
W. E. WILiiaMs 
In the Adult Education Journal 


British Army Education 
Scheme, conceived before the war 
began, was an attempt to provide 
the armed forces with an opportunity 
to continue the cultural interests that 
many of the men had enjoyed be- 
fore they put on the King’s uniform. 
It was proposed to draw on two 
sources of instruction: the adult ed- 
ucation organizations of peacetime 
and the array itself. The first source 
of supply was organized under a 
central committee representing all 
the various adult education organi- 
zations. Under the auspices of the 
central council, regional committees 
were created which undertook to 
provide lectures on whatever sub- 
jects the troops might request. 

But since the resources of adult 
education organized to meet a peace- 
time need did not provide for a 
student body of more than 200,000 
a year, and since the potential audi- 
ence of the Services is 10 to 20 
times that number, it became obvi- 
ous that additional resources were 
required. It was decided, therefore, 
to seek a supply of instructors within 
the Army itself. 

There are thus in Army education 
today experienced professional in- 
structors and the amateur teaching 
talent of the soldiers themselves. 
Many of the latter have proved re- 
markably adept. The principle is 
firmly established of questions and 
discussions after each talk, and my 


own experience in inspecting units 
has shown how wisely this oppor- 
tunity is applied. Partisan contro- 
versy or “incidents” have been re- 
markably rare. 

The cost of the program has been 
very small. The absolute outside ex- 
penditure for all varieties of army 
education is well under a million 
pounds. Apart from nominal fees to 
civilian lecturers the only item of 
major importance is the upkeep of 
the small Army Educational Corps 
which was established before the war 
to maintain technical instruction for 
the troops. Its chief business today 
is to organize the Army Educational 
Scheme—not to teach or even to 
train teachers, but to see that the 
available instructors are used to the 
fullest extent. 

Recently the War Office has set 
up a small branch called the Army 
Bureau of Current Affairs, charged 
with keeping all ranks informed— 
in training hours—about the out- 
standing issues of the day. This isa 
citizen army, accustomed to discus- 
sion. The Army is the only agenq, 
for the time being, that can conserve 
that right for them—and not as an 
extra after a tiring day’s work but 
slap in the middle of “office hours.” 

The Bureau prepares and issues 
weekly bulletins to all regimental 
commanders, on the basis of which 
company and platoon commanders 
give at least one talk a week to their 
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men, affording full opportunity for 
questions and discussion. Recogniz- 
ing that most officers had no train- 
ing or experience in leading such 
discussions, the War office is pro- 
viding training covrces. It has also 
announced that such auxiliary meth- 
ods as films, reference libraries, and 
photographic exhibits will be used 
to cultivate in all ranks a better 
knowledge of current affairs. 

There is one fundamental differ- 
ence between the ABCA and its 
senior partner, Army Education. The 
men who give the current-affairs 
talks are not hand-picked for the 
job. Most of them have no more 
than a nodding acquaintance with 
current affairs. Yet the evidence so 
far available indicates that a high 
percentage of officers will make a 
reasonable success of their new role. 
The bulletins they get are drafted to 
give them not only the raw material 
for talks but practical guidance in 
handling meetings, and they have 
had the aid of week-end courses for 
regimental officers. 

Most officers will remain unskil- 
ful discussion leaders, but most of 
them have qualifications that make 
up for the dexterity and polish of 
the professional. As a rule they have 
the good sense to put their cards on 
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the table and confess that they are 
not experts but taking the chair for 
a communal meeting. That approach 
never fails, and even gives the men 
confidence in their own ability to 
join in discussion. And a good 
officer can usually count on the men’s 
liking for him—even to the extent 
of getting him out of a tight corner 
during the discussion. For many 
officers, no doubt, the weekly talks 
are one more bit of drudgery. But 
for many others—on the evidence 
of their own testimony—they are an 
opportunity for selfeducation in 
citizenship. 

An important factor in morale is 
the provision of leisure facilities 
which many soldiers enjoyed in civil 
life. These are the motives behind 
the Army Reading Rooms, or Quiet 
Rooms, or whatever name you fancy. 
They usually provide facilities for 
reading, arts, hobbies, and discus- 
sion. In the few centers already in 
existence there has been no difficulty 
obtaining supervisors. Only volun- 
teers are worth considering for the 
job, since advisers, not doorkeepers, 
are needed. While the readiness of 
the civilian to collaborate should be 
born in mind, there is a strong case 
for making these Centers selfsup- 
porting within the Army. 


for Adult Education. Reported from the Adult Ed- 


| W.E. Williams is Secretary of the British Institute | 


ucation Journal, I (April, 1942), 64-67. 
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ROBABLY the most reactionary 
phase of school work at the present 
time is the testing program. A 
poorly constructed test can nip prog- 
ress in a subject, comparable to the 
nipping of vegetable growth in a 
garden by an early frost. The frost 
becomes a hard freeze if the test 
happens to be a standardized test and 
a part of an achievement scale. Yes, 
it has come about in the memory of 
men now living, that the measure- 
ment movement which promised so 
much has become a chief deterrent of 
progress. 

The causes are easily apparent— 
intimidation and surrender. The 
testers intimidate by their superior 
knowledge of statistical terms— 
medians, standard deviations, corre- 
lations with criteria, norms, and so 
forth; the average school man (su- 
perintendent, supervisor, principal, 
teacher) cannot talk back in this 
language. The result is surrender. 

This need not be so and should 
not be so. Any good test is subor- 
dinate to right curricular principles 
and right methods of teaching; these 
rather than statistical considerations 
should determine the nature of the 
test and the specific test items. If 
the statistical expert uses the drill- 
type test in a problem or apprecia- 
tion subject (as he does again and 
again), then the test is bad, des- 
tructive, a frost in progressive teach- 
ing. If the original test items are 
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Guy M. WILson 
In Educational Method 


poorly chosen (as they too frequent- 
ly are), they are not improved by 
standardization; they are still bad 
even though sixth grade “norms 
have been determined to the tenth 
of a year by application to 10,000 
sixth grade children chosen at ran- 
dom.” 

The above reflections were given 
point recently by a call at my office 
from a progressive elementary su- 
pervisor. The superintendent has 
chosen to give certain achievement 
tests throughout the school system 
last spring. The supervisor had 
come to me wringing her hands over 
the results in arithmetic. The su- 
pervisor understood as well as | 
what had happened. Her reflections 
were similar to mine recorded above. 
But she was helpless against the 
united front of the testing “expert,” 
the superintendent, and the princi- 
pals of the junior and senior high 
schools. “Isn’t this a standardized 
test?” they say. “Shouldn’t we do 
as well as the country average?” 

“Of course I showed them that on 
such a test, we should be thankful 
that our children did not do well, 
that doing well on this test meant 
endless drill on useless items. I 
showed them the useless fractions, 
the decimal situations that never 
occur in real life, the meaningless 
manipulations in denominate num- 
bers, as well as the drill slant given 
by the test on appreciation items in 
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mensuration, algebra, and graphs— 
but they didn’t hear me, or if they 
did, they didn’t know what I was 
talking about. They hadn’t read the 
studies of usage to which I referred.” 

Furthermore, this drill-type test 
quite neglected the essential drill 
phases of arithmetic, the fundamen- 
tals and simple fractions. The test 
was wrong in every way; the super- 
visor was right; yet the test won 
against the supervisor and the chil- 
dren. Teachers are again stacking 
on the traditional load, getting 
ready for that test next spring. “We 
won't be caught a second time,” 
they say. 

Testing can be very helpful. 
Right testing can promote a pro- 
gressive curriculum and a pro- 
gressive method of teaching. There 
ate good standardized tests in all 
drill subjects — reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, language usage, hand- 
writing. These tests have been con- 
structed by curriculum and methods 
specialists in the respective subjects. 
The good tests in these fields further 
legitimate aims in the subjects; they 
do not hamper or defeat such aims; 
the tail does not wag the dog. 

In problems and appreciation sub- 
jects such as history, geography, so- 
cial studies, science, literature there 
are to date no good standardized 
tests; there probably never will be 
since the mere facts of a problem 
or appreciation subject do not make 
the subject, nor accomplish the 
legitimate purposes of the subject. 
Legitimate aims in history have been 
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thwarted by fact testing. There 
should be no drive on events, dates, 
and men as such in teaching history. 
Wide reading on real problems will 
give considerable acquaintance with 
events, dates, and men, but this is 
incidental. 

In a drill subject such as arithme- 
tic, an inventory of the useful facts 
and processes is justified, but the test 
complained of by the supervisor far 
exceeded all limits of usefulness. 
Thus in drill subjects, a standardized 
test may result in the defeat of 
legitimate purposes. 

The lack of judgment by test- 
makers must be corrected by greater 
care on the part of supervisors and 
teachers. They must supply the 
needed judgment and refuse to give 
a test (1) that is unfair to the chil- 
dren, (2) that is unfair to legitimate 
aims or purposes in a subject, (3) 
that puts statistical considerations 
ahead of children’s needs, and (4) 
that induces wrong methods of 
teaching a subject. 

In the past it has been assumed 
that all standardized tests are good. 
It would be safer to assume that all 
such tests are bad; there would be 
less error. 

The critical views here expressed 
find support in a book just off the 
press dealing with test construction 
in the secondary field. (Hawkes, 
Lindquist, and Mann. The Con- 
struction and Use of Achievement 
Examinations. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1941, p. 17.) To 
quote: 
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The constructor of any test of educa- 
tional achievement is confronted with 
two major problems. The first of these 
is the problem of what to measure . . . 
The problem is essentially one of cur- 
riculum construction, for which the sub- 
ject-matter expert and the curriculum 
builder rather than the test technician 
are responsible. . 

It may be noted, in this connection, 
that perhaps the most serious of the 
weaknesses which characterize tests now 
being constructed are basically weakness- 
es of the curriculum rather than of the 
test techniques themselves .. . . 


More and more teachers must 


make their own tests. In drill sub- 
jects, these tests will give an inven- 
tory check on useful items taught. 
In nondrill (problem and apprecia- 
tion) subjects there will be no drill 
testing. There may be some infor- 
mal testing for meanings and under- 
standings. In many phases of school 
work there will be no testing. The 
work itself is the only test that is 
needed. 

Here is a reform in which super- 
visors should assume aggressive 
leadership. 


Guy M. Wilson is a member of the faculty of Bos- 
ton University. Reported from Educational Method, 
XXI (April, 1942), 342-43. 


—urInc the next decade Ger- 
many will have to reckon with a 
deficit of from 50,000 to 80,000 
university students, according to the 
Frankfurter Zeitung of December 3, 
1941, as quoted in a Consular re- 
port. The number of university stu- 
dents in 1939 was shown to be 420,- 
000. The number needed in 1950, 
based on required replacements and 
further demands, was given as 497,- 
000. The estimated number of 
future students, according to the 
number examined and new enrol- 
ments, will be sufficient to cover gaps 
caused by natural causes such as 
death and invalidity, but will leave 
a reserve of scarcely 10,000 to meet 
the expected increased demands. 
To counteract this threatened 
shortage in the professional group of 
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the population, the German office 


for professional training and busi- 
ness direction has endeavored by a 
series of recommendations to lay a 
foundation for the systematic direc- 
tion of university students by in- 
creasing their number. The recom- 
mendations include: Above all a 
wide extension of the supervision of 
studies will be necessary. Talent is 
to be the key to an academic career. 
Talented adults will be given as 
much education as possible. Many 
students should be given opportunity 
to continue their studies. Universi- 
ty students must not occupy positions 
that can be filled by others. No 
talent above the average should be 
lost. Selection should be elastic 
and must begin in the elementary 
school.—Education for Victory. 
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JUDGING STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


FRANK MEYER 


In the Clearing House 


UPIL participation in school 
control is justifiable and valuable 
largely as education for democratic 
living. Therefore, the entire pro- 
gram must be frequently and critic- 
ally analyzed to determine whether 
its orgar.ization and activities are 
helping to achieve its objectives. It 
is essential that those responsible for 
the program in the school have a 
clear understanding of these objec- 
tives, that they know the meaning 
of democracy in student government. 

In its simplest form democracy in 
school means the solution of every- 
day school problems through the co- 
operative efforts of parents, teach- 
ers, and pupils. To achieve this 
there must be a student council (or 
similar organization) to express 
freely the desires of the student 
body, to present its suggestions, and 
to assume responsibility in a given 
sphere. Subordinate to the council 
must be other student organizations 
responsible for certain aspects of 
pupil life. 

These may include an athletic 
board, a library board, hall monitors, 
a safety patrol, a newspaper staff, an 
assembly committee, a bank staff, a 
civil service commission, and the 
like. 

The operation of such a system of 
pupil participation in school control 
may or may not be democratic; it 
may or may not educate for demo- 


cratic living. The criteria for judg- 
ing a system are fairly simple. 
Insofar as pupils are concerned, de- 
mocracy in pupil government means 
that: 

1. There is a constitution, prefer- 
ably written but always simple, 
which outlines the organization of 
the governmental scheme and lists 
the powers and duties of the officers. 
This constitution must be rigidly 
followed, or altered to make it work- 
able. 

2. Elected officers are freely 
chosen by the majority of the stu- 
dent body, without restrictions as 
to achievement in scholarship or 
citizenship. The responsibility for 
good officers must rest with the pu- 
pils themselves. They must learn 
to choose wisely. 

3. Appointed officers are selected 
by the proper constitutional authority 
(a pupil) upon consultation with, 
but not dictation by, interested facul- 
ty members. 


4. A merit system modeled after 
the state or federal service system is 
used to select nominees for most 
appointive offices. 

5. Pupils chosen to office have a 
real task; they have actual work to 
do; they possess power to make de- 
cisions and to choose alternatives. 

6. All pupils are concerned with 
the actual problems of the school, 
with those of everyday school life. 
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Officers are alive to pupil needs and 
desires; they express new ideas and 
explain new proposals. 

7. Council members and the stu- 
dent body are encouraged to exam- 
ine precedents, evaluate established 
customs, and critize the status quo. 

8. Serious study is given to all 
sincere proposals. None are lightly 
dismissed by teachers or pupils as 
silly, radical, impossible, or as 
opposed to established custom. 

9. In the study of any proposi- 
tion the ideas and suggestions of 
Many persons are examined. Any 
pupil who desires to speak honestly 
and sincerely is heard and his opin- 
ion respected. 

10. Experts are consulted and 
much weight given to their opinions. 
In the school, teachers and princi- 
pals are to be considered as experts 
in educational matters. 

11. After much discussion by the 
council and others a decision is ap- 
proved by a majority of the pupils 
or their representatives. 

12. The decision thus made is ac- 
cepted by all pupils. The boys and 
girls must learn (or be taught) that 
their individual desires are to be 
subordinated to the wishes of the 
group as expressed by the majority. 

13. The minority, however, re- 
tains the right to work for the repeal 
of any regulation or the alteration 
of any plan. 

14. The action taken by the stu- 
dent council is promptly reported to 
all the pupils. Representatives ex- 
plain the reasons for the action. 
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These representatives are responsi- 
ble to their constituents and must 
be subject to recall and removal 
from office. 

15. Members of the council and 
other officers are expected to work, 
to show results. 

16. Teachers and other adults 
may present problems, suggest proj- 
ects, and list alternatives. 

17. Democracy is recognized as a 
method of procedure, a way of life, 
a fundamental philosophy which 
must be taught and learned. It is 
not something inherent in the indi- 
vidual. 

18. Parliamentary procedure is 
strictly followed at all business meet- 
ings. The principles and values of 
parliamentary law may then be 
taught in actual practice. 

19. This motto is always before 
the pupils: “With privileges and 
honors go responsibilities.” Every 
pupil must know his duties as well 
as his rights as a citizen of the 
school. Every officer must realize 
the responsibilities which accompany 
the honor and privileges of his 
office. 

20. The principal of the school, 
as a responsible public official, must 
retain the power of absolute veto 
over all pupil activities. 

In addition to these positive ele- 
ments there are certain things which 
are not desirable in this program. 
Democracy in school government 
does not mean that: 

1. Children do as they please. 
This is anarchy, not democracy. 
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2. Pupils run the school. The 
teachers and parents, the community 
and state are vitally interested in the 
administration of this public insti- 
tution. 

3. School rules may be broken 
with impunity. Rules once made, by 
the faculty or the pupils, must be 
strictly enforced. 

4, There is debate and discussion 
in the administration of rules or 
ptojects. Discussion comes in the 
formulation of policy, not in its exe- 
cution. 

5. Teachers refrain from assisting 
in enforcing the regulations of the 
council or in the execution of its 
projects. Their help is always essen- 
tial in carrying out these projects. 

6. There is less work for the 
teachers or fewer responsibilities for 
the faculty. If anything, the task of 
educating in the theories and tech- 
niques of democracy will make their 
position more difficult. 

7. Teachers may ridicule pupils’ 
endeavors or sneeringly dismiss 
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Frank Meyer is Student Council Adviser at the 
Grand Haven, Michigan, Junior High School. Re- 


something as a student project. 
These boys and girls will astonish 
their elders if they have some advice 
and encouragement. They will grow 
in many desirable qualities. 

8. Business meetings of pupils 
are to be noisy and disorderly with- 
out interference by the teacher. 
Pupils will not learn to conduct a 
business meeting without instruction 
as to techniques and spirit. 

9. Teachers should permit many 
pupil projects to fail in order to 
teach through failures. Periodically 
this may be an effective teaching de- 
vice. But it is less disastrous to 
school spirit and less harmful to 
student morale to advise and guide 
a project to a successful conclusion. 

10. The school organization has 
to be modeled after the city, state, 
or national government. It is far 
more satisfactory to slowly build a 
system which fits into the local situ- 
ation and which results in enjoyable 
cooperation among teachers and 


pupils. 


ported from Clearing House, XVI (April, 1942), 
451-53. 


“Wr a conscript army in existence a year before it had 
any fighting to do, the War Department set up daytime 
specialist schools, voluntary evening trade and industrial 
classes, and ae oe programs. Undeterred by the 


start of actual com 


t, the Army last month opened another 


phase of its scheme of education when it launched a volun- 
tary plan for correspondence courses open both to soldiers 


in training camps and with expeditionary forces overseas. 
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IS ENGLISH ON THE WAY OUT? 


Grorce H. HENRY 
In the English Journal 


Wav is English now in a dire 
predicament? Simply because, for 
the first time in history, mass edu- 
cation is being tried at the secon- 
dary level. The public schools are 
just beginning to feel the impact of 
mass education, and the end is not 
yet in sight. We are simply unpre- 
pared and unable to provide a 
liberal education for a throng dis- 
qualified by verbal incompetency, 
congenital defects, malnourishment, 
brutalization, and harsh economic 
insecurity. For the first time, to be 
specific, we are glimpsing the truth 
that English-as-a-course and mass 
education are incompatible. 

We have never quite understood 
the nature of English-as-a-course. 
That we were never sure of its con- 
tent is obvious from the way English 
has expanded from a _natrow, 
heterogeneous study to something 
that claimed as its own all “life” 
that could not worm its way into 
other tight compartments called 
courses; until by the middle 1930's 
English as a course virtually ab- 
sorbed the entire curriculum. Tele- 
phoning, interviewing for a job, de- 
bating on social questions, reading 
books on science, how to get along 
with your family, love of beauty, 
iambics, comic strips—all these were 
English. Wherever the mouth 
opened there was English. The 
English defense was, “English is 
life’’-—and life is everywhere! 
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Obviously no one course could 
meet such extravagant claims in one 
period a day. More recently the 
radio, the newspaper, the movies, 
and remedial reading have been 
added, so that honest teachers des- 
pair of meeting their tasks even 
quantitatively, let alone insist on 
reasonable mastery. 

Our gradual usurpation of all sub- 
ject matter, in truth, paralleled the 
dawning realization that English 
must be virtually the whole curricu- 
lum or it is nothing. For centuries 
great teachers of rhetoric have real- 
ized this truth. But under the credit 
system English got only one slice of 
the curriculum along with social 
science, physical science, and mathe- 
matics. Then the inevitable hap- 
pened. English burst its confines and 
became anything one happened to be 
teaching at the moment, and soon 
few knew definitely what its role in 
the curriculum was. Now when one 
observes the free-reading classes and 
the remedial-reading groups, one is 
conscious of the collapse of English- 
as-a-course. Fortunately, this experi- 
ence has taught us that English is 
boundless, beyond freshman and 
senior labels, a process as long as 
life. Today, if language were te- 
stored to its ancient prestige in the 
curriculum, it would occupy a whole 
morning or afternoon in its various 
phases, and many of our language 
problems would disappear. 
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This diversification of the subject 
matter of English was really a grad- 
ual re-embracing of courses omitted 
from the curriculum when the sec- 
ondary schools were thought of as 
merely preparatory for college in- 
stead of life. Now that the high 
school is terminal for more than 85 
percent of its graduates, these so- 
called higher studies—ethics, logic, 
philosophy, religion—have gradual- 
ly crept back into the curriculum 
by way of English-as-a-course, or by 
new movements within the course 
itself. 

Although we did accommodating- 
ly widen the English base, the“‘new” 
movements in education are proof 
that English-as-a-course was not 
coping effectively with the over- 
whelming difficulties inherent in 


mass education. The popularity of 
the new human-relations courses is 
evidence of the increasing demand 
for ethics and of the failure of 
English-as-lofty-ideals to be an ade- 
quate substitute, and the rise of 


guidance is an indication that 
English-as-a-course has generally 
failed to mitigate the storm and 
stress of growing up. The inclu- 
sion of propaganda courses is but a 
return to a modified logic and an 
admission that there is little transfer 
from Shakespeare to editorials. 

Our first horror at playing second 
fiddle to the militant social-science 
group revealed to us that the ex- 
tension of English-as-a-course into 
other fields was not genuine fusion 
but only an indication that English 
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was slowly losing its identity under 
the relentless pressure of the chang- 
ing school population. In its single 
little period it was trying to keep 
alive a moribund curriculum, and in 
the process found itself a martyr to 
a school that was out of touch with 
the times—one in which the under- 
nourished were drilled in the same 
manner as the children of the well- 
to-do, and in which the low IQ re- 
cited with the near-genius. 

But we English teachers would 
have welcomed the coming of fusion, 
even at the cost of our identity, if 
we ourselves had not been so nar- 
rowly preoccupied with English-as- 
a-course that we were unable to note 
what was happening to scholarship 
itself. Authorities were no longer 
painfully careful not to trespass in 
fields outside their own; they were 
not apologizing for generalizations 
covering several departments of 
knowledge. Not since the Renais- 
sance had first-class minds taken 
with such Baconian delight all 
knowledge for their province. This 
new interest in synthesis arose from 
the futility of specialization to do 
more than create a plethora of things 
with no conception of their proper 
use, and proceeded from the basic 
need of man to “put his little indi- 
vidual self in harmonious relation 
with the whole of reality that he 
knows.” Back in 1936 the National 
Council of Teachers of English did 
sense this weakness in the curricu- 
lum: “The scientific, ethical, esthet- 
ic, and philosophical branches of 
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the curriculum must be integrated 
to prevent students from viewing 
the world with purposeless despair.” 
Thus, in addition to all the other 
tasks, here was another little job for 
English—to step in where religion 
itself failed! But at the same time 
our tenacity to maintain our identity 
prevented us from seeing that 
English-as-integration and English- 
as-a-course were not the same thing. 

Learning to read is the most 
characteristic process of education in 
general and of English in particular, 
and bare literacy is the commonest 
gauge of a nation’s cultural level. 
Yet there are millions of high-school 
youth who can never learn to assimi- 
late the heritage of the past or to 
interpret the swirl of events about 
them by means of the printed word. 
Remedial reading is an attempt to 
meet this challenge within the 
framework of the traditional school. 
Remedial reading—a return to the 
tutorial system—is now being taught 
en masse! But unless the taxpayers 
are willing to let one teacher spend 
her time with one pupil each hour 
over a period of years, so that low 
reading may be brought up to a 
point where books make a difference 
in the pupil’s life, remedial measures 
in the high school are virtually a 
waste of time. Our whole concept 
of reading has been modified. If we 
examine a typical book on remedial 
reading we are soon aware how 
ability to read is inextricably a part 
of the whole psychic and bodily pat- 
tern of the learner. Instruction in 
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reading now involves a knowledge 
of how a pupil gets along with his 
parents, of psychological left-hand- 
edness, of nourishment, of pertson- 
ality traits, of eye movement, of 
hereditary factors, of inner strain, 
of experimental background — in 
short a complete case history and a 
clinically controlled observation. If 
this is what reading has come to, 
mass education cannot be success- 
ful by methodology alone; social re- 
form and eugenics are needed and a 
return to a highly personalized in- 
struction, such as was effectively 
received by the aristocracy in a for- 
mer age. 

Even though it does not mean to, 
English-as-literacy brands nonread- 
ets as inferior; ability to read is the 
practical demarcation line for selec- 
tion among the courses and the mea- 
sure of success within the courses. 
English-as-literacy still hampers 
vocational training by its insistence 
on its demands, by a fear that voca- 
tionalization is an enemy of “cul- 
ture.” If English teachers are serious 
about culture in its real sense, they 
will not disdain manipulative intelli- 
gence, but will seek to transmit cul- 
ture in other than verbal ways. 

Confronted by the gigantic enter- 
prise of mass education, the old 
concept of liberal education stands 
helpless and insufficient. Because 
culture is loaded with centuries of 
associative sentiment, its exponents 
easily turn crusaders and become use- 
less in dealing with the greatest hu- 
man experiment of all time. They 
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fail to see that vocationalization is 
not an effort to train people specific- 
ally for jobs but a medium by which 
to provide nonverbal youth with 
significant doing, so that English 
and citizenship can be organized 
around a base concrete enough to 
reach them. It is a method that 
allows formal education to continue 
for millions, keeping in school 
pupils who would otherwise be aim- 
lessly loose in society; it puts them 
in an environment where the de- 
cencies of social living can be 
learned, in a place superior in help- 
fulness to anything they ever knew 
possible. If it is liberal education 
we are after, the shop courses are 
very “liberal” — liberating pupils 
from debasing homes, shiftless par- 
ents, low ideals. English-as-culture 
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is in no position to judge what sal- 
vation vocational training may be 
to a pupil who cannot read beyond 
the fourth-grade level. I happen to 
be the principal of a small high 
school which has 70 percent of its 
pupils in six vocational courses and 
the remainder in a college-prepara- 
tory course that must meet the re- 
quirements of the very best Eastern 
universities. I have seen auto- 
mechanics give dignity and signifi- 
cance to pupils when “‘culture’”’ could 
not. In fact, auto-mechanics not on- 
ly saved the pupils but also the 
English department. If in this best 
sense it means that English-as-culture 
is surrendering before vocations, 
then for hundreds of thousands of 
nonverbal pupils English is going 
out. 


ware, Community High School. Reported from the 


Ee H. Henry is Principal of the Dover, = | 


English Journal, XXXI (April, 1942), 284-93. 


~from Mexico News comes this 
statement about public education in 
Mexico: 

“There has been a total reorgani- 
zation of the Department of Educa- 
tion and various general agencies. 
With the cooperation of local gov- 
ernments, primary education has 
been increased. There are now ac- 
tually functioning 13,358 primary 
schools federally supported, 7,420 
state and municipal schools, 977 
jointly supported, 991 trade and in- 


dustrial schools, and 445 private 
schools. 

“The total number of schools in 
the country is 23,191, with an en- 
rolment of 2,037,870 students being 
taught by 46,653 teachers besides 
those who teach night school. 

“Ninety-one federal  establish- 
ments exist giving this night service 
for adults, with 488 teachers and 
8,760 students. There are 445 pri- 
maty private and 223 secondary pri- 
vate schools.” 
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— is no time for a guidance 
program in the rural school. The 
teacher is too busy with the three 
R’s. There are too many grades, too 
few children. There is no money for 
the help of specialists. Isn’t it too 
bad that we can’t do anything about 
it? 

Can’t we? and aren’t we? 

True guidance implies much more 
than many educators seem to realize. 
Its very essence lies in knowing the 
child. And where are conditions for 
learning about the child more ideal 
than in the rural school? Where else 
does the teacher walk to school with 
the children, accept their help in 
starting the day, teach them “all 
things,” work with them, play with 
them, eat lunch with them, go home 
at night with them? Where else does 
the teacher have such an opportunity 
to know her pupils’ parents and 
families. 

Yet the misunderstanding persists 
that guidance is unknown and im- 
possible in the rural school. There 
are at least two reasons for this. The 
first is that few persons know what 
is going on in our best rural schools. 
They assume that the little red 
school is a vicious by-product of our 
educational system, whose evils can 
be ended only by consolidation or 
elimination. 

The second reason for this mis- 
understanding is that there are too 
many misconceptions of the word 
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GUIDANCE IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
Lois G. NEMEC 


In Progressive Education 


“guidance.” The average educator 
has been led to believe that guidance 
implies special emphasis on such 
characteristics as the following: 

(1) Occupational, vocational, or 
educational advice; (2) formal in- 
terviews with children, especially 
maladjusted or problem children; 
(3) the diagnosis and treatment of 
the behavior problems of selected 
pupils by specialists; (4) a testing 
program administered and _inter- 
preted by experts. 

Now these phases of guidance 
have their uses where nothing bet- 
ter can be done, and for the small 


minority of exceptional pupils. They . 


are, however, only minor phases of 
guidance, and are entirely inade- 
quate unless preceded and followed 
by the kind of guidance that is 
offered in good rural and small ele- 
mentary schools. Such guidance is 
in essence a child-study program 
based on two comprehensive ques- 
tions: 

1. What do I know about this 
child? 

2. What am I doing with this 
knowledge? 

For the average educator, guid- 
ance is epitomized by such pictures 
as that of pupils filling in question- 
naires, with an anxious guidance di- 
rector hovering near; pupils sitting 
across a shiny desk from the coun- 
sellor and listening politely while 
they are being “guided” ; or a formal 
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case history compiled by a psychol- 
ogist. A special, easy-chair office is 
usually considered to be very im- 
portant. 

But a common-sense and informal 
child-study program may also be 
epitomized by a series of pictures: A 
teacher playing ball with her pupils. 
... A teacher encouraging a shy 
child, praising a slow one.... A 
teacher walking home with one of 
her pupils. . . . A teacher really 
“visiting” a pupil’s home, not just 
making a formal “call.” . . . A teach- 
er accepting and respecting chil- 
dren’s spontaneous confidences, in- 
formally, at any hour of the day. ... 
A teacher keeping informal, anec- 
dotal records of these accumulated 
bits of information regarding each 
child in her care. 

Here we see by contrast two types 
of guidance programs. One is the 
type usually administered by special- 
ists in a formal manner, with data 
collected by such techniques as ques- 
tionnaires, tests, and formal inter- 
views, and most frequently applied 
to problems of behavior or of the 
future. The other is that carried on 
by good classroom teachers in an in- 
formal, natural manner, with data 
collected by informal techniques, 
through close personal contacts, and 
applied to all pupils for everyday 
living. The one implies an arro- 
gance that is not at all intended, but 
which is nevertheless causing a 
gtowing dissatisfaction on the part 
of educators. The other implies 
friendly encouragement, assistance, 


and understanding which contribute 
richly to the child’s feeling of ade- 
quacy and security. The one is a 
conscious effort to overcome some of 
the disadvantages inherent in large 
school systems ; the other is often un- 
conscious of being a guidance pro- 
gram, but is nonetheless effective in 
helping the child to grow and de- 
velop. 

If guidance in the rural school 
were organized and analyzed in a 
way to help the inexperienced teach- 
er, three aspects would be empha- 
sized: 

1. Knowing as much as possible 
about child growth and development 
in general. This is where the spe- 
cialists can be of most help to the 
general educator. 

2. Knowing each child well in 
particular, using indirect and infor- 
mal methods. 

3. Providing opportunities for 
the best type of growth and devel- 
opment, again applying the indirect 
and informal manner. 

Some of the basic principles 
which emerge from this concept of 
guidance are: 

1. The principle of initial rather 
than remedial child study. Study, 
learn, know the child before he be- 
comes a “problem” child. Just as in 
the field of reading, where some 
specialists have overemphasized 
remedial reading to the neglect of 
adequate initial instruction, so in 
most guidance programs the empha- 
sis is put on remedial rather than 
preventive techniques. 
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2. The principle of entirety. The 
program must be planned for the 
whole child and for every child. The 
emotions today are more important 
than occupational plans for tomor- 
row. The “good” child needs just as 
much attention as the troublesome 
one. 

3. The principle of interrelation- 
ship—the realization that progress 
in arithmetic cannot be separated 
from social and emotional growth. 

“Guidance” in the rural or small 
elementary school does not and need 
not imply the type of administration 
planned for large school systems. 
There is just as much good guidance 
work being done in rural as in city 
schools, although it is either con- 
sciously or unconsciously a differ- 


ent type of guidance. 


The kind of guidance program 
that is already in operation in the 


good rural school fits the needs of 
that school and is more desirable 
than the formal or highly organized 


Guidance in the rural school is 
in reality a child-study program. 

The education of teachers should 
be revised to meet the needs of those 
who want help in developing a 
child-study program which is an 
integral part of the instructional 
program and not isolated or sepa- 
rated from it. 

The importance of the guidance 
work that is being done in small 
elementary schools should no long- 
er be overlooked by our educational 
leaders. Aside from the fact that 
half the elementary pupils of the 
United States are enrolled in rural | 
or village schools, there is as much 
“progress” being made in these 
schools as in the typical city system. 


Lois G. Nemec is Supervisor of Elementary Educa- 

tion in the Wisconsin State Department of Educa- 

tion. Reported from Progressive Education, XIX 
(April, 1942), 200-3. 


SETTING a noteworthy example for other school systems, 
the Santa Barbara, California, Public Schools, under the 
direction of Curtis E. Warren, Superintendent, have pub- 
lished two excellent pamphlets describing activities of the 
schools in wartime. You Are America presents classroom ma- 
terial developed by teachers and includes the Santa Barbara 
defense set-up, nutrition, accident prevention, conservation, 
production, and other items as well as teaching aids. Your 
Emergency Guide describes personal and home precautions 
and the place of the schools in the defense program. It was 
sent to each home. The first publication is available at 20 


cents and the latter at 15 cents. 
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THE FUTURE OF PORTUGUESE STUDIES 


WILLIAM BERRIEN 
In Hispania 


| SURVEY being made by the 
Pan American Union discloses the 
fact that some 47 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States now 
offer at least elementary instruction 
in the Portuguese language and that 
certain centers are prepared to offer 
work of a more advanced and spe- 
cialized type. Though it is unlikely 
that Portuguese will ever be taught 
widely at the secondary-school 
level, one hears of movements to in- 
troduce instruction in the language 
in the high schools of such states as 
Massachusetts, California, and Mich- 
igan. The fact that the Nation is at 
war, and the disquieting news 
which is already in circulation re- 
gatding changes in the curriculum 
soon to be made, do, to be sure, 
bring up the question of the feasi- 
bility of serious planning at this 
time. But in view of the partial 
neglect of Portuguese studies here in 
the past, it seems that we should be 
shortsighted to lose this opportunity 
to consider and, if possible, estab- 
lish the bases of orientation in this 
field, merely because we cannot now 
be certain what will be actually 
achieved. 

The language itself is our first 
problem, if intelligent interpretation 
is to be made of the literature and 


culture of those countries falling 
within our areas of interest. Here 
modern syntax is of primary impor- 
tance. We have to proceed with 
considerable fear and trembling in 
the preparation of accurate gram- 
matical texts because well docu- 
mented studies are not yet available. 
Brazilian usage, which of the 
speeches of the New World varies 
syntactically from that of the moth- 
er-country more perhaps than does 
that of any other country, will have 
to be taken into account much more 
in the future than has heretofore 
been the case. 

Since the majority of students 
will study Portuguese as their third 
or fourth language, progressing with 
relative rapidity, we look forward 
to the preparation of more mature 
textbooks as regards content and 
method. Adequate implementation 
for Portuguese is sadly lacking. 

Brazilian literature generally re- 
mains to be developed in American 
scholarship. Many good political 
and diplomatic considerations might 
be cited in support of a plan to 
further the study of this literature, 
if this were necessary. Fortunately, 
the literature of Brazil is of sufh- 
cient worth on its own to merit our 
serious attention. 


Rockefeller Foundation, New York City. Reported 


| William Berrien is a member of the staff of | 


from Hispania, XXV (February, 1942), 87-93. 
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THE WAR AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Boyp H. BopE 
In Ohio Schools 


 : NATION engaged in war 
must be prepared to endure all 


kinds of restrictions. This is es- 
pecially true in these days of “total 
war.” Academic freedom therefore, 
becomes a special problem when the 
guns begin to shoot. 

A democracy fighting for its life 
cannot afford to be too easy-going 
with respect to “subversive” influ- 
ences. This is just plain horse sense. 
The morale of the people must be 
protected. But how are we to pro- 
ceed? In an absolutist society, com- 
mitted in advance to some basic doc- 
trine, whether of racial supremacy, 
national glory, or religious ortho- 
doxy, the chief difference between 
peace and war in this respect is in 
the zeal and harshness with which 
dissenters are sought out and sup- 
pressed. But a democracy is not 
supposed to maintain any official 
orthodoxy of any kind at any time. 
It has no simple test for distinguish- 
ing between heretics and true be- 
lievers. How are we to determine 
what is subversive and what is not? 
How are we to decide what consti- 
tutes academic freedom in war-time? 

In some way or other this issue 
must be met. If we let the matter 
go by default we may be sure that a 
test or tests will be devised and 
applied by bureaucratic officials or 
by irresponsible professional patri- 
ots or by hysterical mobs. Moreover, 
these tests will be tests of orthodoxy, 


in the spirit of dictatorships or 
worse. When this happens democ- 
racy degenerates into witch-hunting 
and brutality. It destroys itself by 
the very means which it employs to 
perpetuate its existence. Our only 
safety lies in an enlightened public 
opinion. 

Enlightment in this case involves 
an understanding of the basic obli- 
gation in a democracy. In a democ- 
racy each man is entitled to seek for 
the continuous enrichment of his 
personal life in whatever way he 
may think best. The private beliefs 
and the standards of value of the 
individual are his own, and he can- 
not be held accountable for them to 
anyone else. Something like this is 
what is meant by respect for person- 
ality. He can believe in nondemo- 
cratic standards if he so desires— 
and, as a matter of fact, the average 
person does so to some degree. But 
in according him this right, democ- 
tacy exacts the obligation to respect 
the right of every other person to 
the same privileges and immunities. 
From the standpoint of democracy 
this obligation is entitled to prece- 
dence over all other obligations and 
loyalties whenever these come into 
conflict with it. 

Democracy demands no adherence 
to a prescribed creed, but it does 
demand at least outward conformity 
to a principle of living together. 
Within the pattern set by this princi- 
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ple there is no attempt, in a genuine 
democracy, to control beliefs. 
Heresy-hunting is never in order. 

But to identify unlimited freedom 
of speech with democracy is a mis- 
take. We cannot make an absolute 
out of academic freedom. There 
may be circumstances in which unre- 
stricted expression of opinion is not 
an exercise of democratic freedom 
but a plain case of giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy. Unrestricted 
freedom of speech is a pipe dream; 
it does not fit into any type of so- 
cial organization known to man. 
Our sole question should be with the 
principle by which limitations on 
the freedom of speech are deter- 
mined. Unfortunately, in a democ- 
racy this becomes a complicated 
matter. Holding undemocratic be- 
liefs cannot be regarded as identicai 
with treason against the state. But 
belief and conduct are interwoven, 
and speech is a form of conduct. Our 
problem is that of regulating con- 
duct without making that regulation 
a test of orthodoxy, in the manner 
of dictatorships. 

If speech is too rigidly controlled, 
a test of orthodoxy is implied and 
democracy is on the way out. If no 
control is exercised, the fifth column- 
ists may have a field day. The two 
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dangers must be balanced against 
each other, which is not an easy 
thing to do. It may easily happen 
that while certain utterances are 
clearly harmful, their supression 
would be still more harmful. Pro- 
cedure in these matters cannot be 
reduced to a formula. \What is all 
important is the purpose for which 
regulation is undertaken. 

All this has a certain vagueness, 
which cannot be helped. It is possi- 
ble, however, to draw certain specific 
conclusions with reference to aca- 
demic freedom: 

First, academic freedom is not an 
absolute. Teachers, like everyone 
else, must assume responsibility for 
the consequences of what they say 
and do. 

Second, democracy implies that 
opinions are to be formed by anal- 
ysis, criticism, and discussion and 
not by force. 

Finally, a period of crisis does not 
mean that criticisms and disagree- 
ments are to be suspended. It does 
imply that teachers will have a keen- 
er sense of their obligation to refrain 
from words and deeds which, under 
the circumstances, may be injurious 
to the cause to which, as citizens and 
as public functionaries, they owe 
their first allegiance. 


State University. Reported from Ohio Schools, XX 


[ Boyd H. Bode is Professor of Education at Ohio ] 


(March, 1942), 102-3. 
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THE VOCATIONAL SUCCESSES OF INTELLECTUALLY 
GIFTED INDIVIDUALS 


Lewis M. TERMAN 
In Occupations 


| Jase subjects of this study include 
about 1425 gifted boys and girls. 
This figure excludes 62 who have 
died since the study began. The 
average IQ of the group when first 
tested was 150, with a range from 
135 to 200. All but some 200 of 
the subjects were located and tested 
in 1922, the remainder in the years 
shortly preceding or following that 
date. Nearly all members of the 
group are now in the age range from 
24 to 39 years, the average being 
close to 30 years. I am still in con- 
tact with 97.5 percent of the origin- 
al group, which I think sets a record 
for the long-time follow up of 
school children. 

For several years the follow-up 
was by mail, with information 
blanks filled out annually by parents 
and teachers. In 1927-28 field assist- 
ants visited and tested all who were 
within reach. Another follow-up by 
mail was made in 1936 to pave the 
way for another field study, which 
was completed in 1939-40. 

Among the highlights of the 
findings are the following: 

The mortality rate of 4 percent 
for the 20-year period was low. The 
incidence of epilepsy, insanity, alco- 
holism, and delinquency was well 
below that of the generality of 
corresponding age. Marriage and 
reproduction rates were lower than 
the generality, but not lower than 
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for populations of similar education- 
al and social status. To date ap. 
proximately 70 percent of the group 
have married and produced about 
800 offspring. Binet tests of 360 of 
the second generation above the age 
of 214 gave an average IQ of 127, 
a figure that conforms closely to 
Galton’s law of regression from the 
parental mean. Three of the chil- 
dren are feeble-minded and _ the 
others range in IQ from 75 to 180, 
The men and women who married 
into the group are also above aver- 
age in intelligence, but not so high 
as the subjects themselves. 

The gifted group do not differ 
from a less select group in respect to 
either psychological or sexual ad- 
justments in marriage. Definite te- 
lationships were found between 
marital adjustment and the data on 
social adjustment and emotional 
stability obtained in 1922. 

Educationally, most of the group 
have done well, considering that 
most of them reached college age 
during the depression. About 86 
percent entered college, and four- 
fifths of these remained to graduate. 
Two-thirds of the men graduates 
and half the women went on to 
graduate study. Although averaging 
nearly two years younger than their 
college classmates, the gifted sub- 
jects engaged in more than their 
share of outside activities and earned 
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three times their share of graduation 
honors. Over half the men were 
largely self-supporting in college. 

The present occupational classi- 
fication of the subjects is about what 
one would expect from their educa- 
tional histories. On the Minnesota 
occupational scale nearly half the 
men are in Group I, the professions; 
a fourth are in Group II, the higher 
business and semiprofessional occu- 
pations; and most of the rest are 
white-collar workers in Group III. 
About 2 percent are in skilled trades 
and less than 1 percent in semi- 
skilled occupations. In 1940 less 
than 1 percent of the men were un- 
employed. In fact the unemploy- 
ment record of the men throughout 
the depression was almost incredibly 
low. 

In the 1940 intelligence test 
scores, those in Group I occupations 
rated reliably above those in Group 
II, and about the equivalent of 15 
IQ points above those in Groups IIl 
to VI. Rating highest in the 1940 
tests are university teachers. Relia- 
bly below them are teachers of lower 
rank, doctors, lawyers, and author- 
journalists. Reliably lower than 
than these were engineers, archi- 
tects, and artists. 

Of the women, 48 percent were 
employed full-time and 41 percent 
were housewives with no employ- 
ment outside the home. A fourth of 
those employed were teachers, and 
a third were engaged in office work. 
The women’s intelligence scores 

show no occupational differences be- 


tween housewives and employed 
women or between the professional 
group and those doing office work. 
Some of the most gifted women are 
engaged in secretarial work. 

Earned income ranges from less 
than $1,000 a year for both sexes to 
$6,000 for women and $18,000 for 
men. In 1940 the mean for men was 
$2,600 at age 27, $3,200 at age 32, 
and $3,400 at age 34. The means for 
women run consistently about 40 
percent lower than those for men. 
Income is uncorrelated with the 
1940 intelligence score but is posi- 
tively correlated with the amount of 
education. By age 30 only about 2 
percent of the men had incomes be- 
low the 1940 averages for male 
workers in California. At the same 
time it must be admitted that money 
earned is not a very good measure of 
vocational success. Some of the most 
promising of the men under 30 are 
still earning less than $200 a month, 

Turning to other evidences of 
achievement, we find that 66 mem- 
bers of the group are teaching in 
colleges, and 10 of these are already 
heads of departments. Publications 
include several hundred articles in 
professional or technical journals, 
some 20 books, and a vast number of 
short stories, popular articles, and 
poems. More than 80 patents have 
been issued to the men, none to the 
women. 

While the group includes a num- 
ber of nationally famous leaders in 
their fields, the range of success is 
very wide, extending down to such 
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humble occupations as gas station 
attendant and house-to-house can- 
vasser. The question arises what 
factors other than intelligence deter- 
mine the achievement of such a 
group. One factor, obviously, is sex. 

Since the achievement of women 
is so largely determined by extrane- 
ous circumstances, my investigation 
of the causes of success and failure 
have been confined to the men. Six 
hundred of the men were rated on 
life ‘‘success.”” The criterion of suc- 
cess was the extent to which the 
subject had made use of his superior 
intellectual ability, little weight be- 
ing given to earned income. 

The men were classified in three 
groups—A, B, and C—comprising 
the highest and lowest fourths, and 
the middle 50 percent. The A and 
C groups were then compared with 
respect to test scores of 1922 and 
1928, family records, health data, 
trait rating, and many other items of 
-information. 

The educational and occupation 
records of these two groups are in 
vivid contrast. Of the A’s, 90 per- 
cent graduated from college; of the 
C’s, only 50 percent. In professional 
or semi-professional pursuits were 
96 percent of the A’s as compared 
with 28 percent of the C’s. The 
average earned income of the A’s 
was two and a third times that of the 
C's. 

During elementary school the 
A's and C’s were almost equally suc- 
cessful. In high school they began 
to draw apart, but it was not until 
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the college period that the C’s 
slumped disastrously. 

In a population so highly selected 
for intelligence, the differences in 
success must necessarily be due chief- 
ly to nonintellectual factors. For one 
thing, family backgrounds differed 
markedly. Nearly twice as many A 
parents as C parents were college 
gtaduates. Fathers of A’s were far 
more often in the professional 
classes. The point here is that the 
educational tradition was stronger in 
the A families. 

Significant differences were found 
in the childhood data on emotional 
stability, social adjustments, and 
personality traits. All the 1922 trait 
ratings except health average lower 
for the C group. 

The A-C differences are further 
reflected in marital records. Inci- 
dence of marriage is higher in the A 
group and the age at marriage is 
lower. The A’s marry better than 
the C’s; the A spouses score higher 
in intelligence and include nearly 
twice as large a proportion of col- 
lege graduates. Separation or di- 
vorce is only a third as high in the 
A group as in the C. This difference 
extends to the parents of the sub- 
jects, separation or divorce being 
twice as frequent among the C par- 
ents as among A parents. 

Vocational interest tests supplied 
no clue to the relative failure of the 
C group. The proportion of C men 
who got a high interest score in 
their chosen vocation was not much 
lower than the proportion of A 
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men, and there was no significant 
difference in the extent of the voca- 
tional interests of the two groups. 
The most important factors sug- 
gested by my data are two: a differ- 
ence in the drive to achieve, and a 
difference in what is commonly 
called emotional stability or person- 
ality adjustment. Contrary to the 
Lange-Eichbaum theory that great 
achievement is usually associated 
with emotional tensions which bor- 
der on the abnormal, in my gifted 
group success is associated with sta- 
bility, with absence rather than 
presence of disturbing conflicts—in 
short with happiness of tempera- 
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ment and freedom from excessive 
frustration. 

At any rate we have seen that 
intellect and achievement are far 
from perfectly correlated. Why this 
is so, what circumstances affect the 
fruition of human talent, are ques- 
tions of such importance that they 
should be investigated by every pos- 
sible method. So little do we know 
about our available supply of po- 
tential genius; the environmental 
factors that favor or hinder its ex- 
pression ; the emotional compulsions 
that give it dynamic quality; or the 
personality distortions that make it 
dangerous! 


Stanford University. Reported from Occupations, 


[ Lewis M. Terman is Professor of Psychology at ] 


XX (April, 1942), 493-98. 


JHE National Safety Council has compiled the important 
causes of death at school age (5 to 19 years): 


No. of Deaths Percent of 

Cause all deaths 
Accidents 12,258 28 
Tuberculosis ............. 4,619 10 
Heart disease 3,322 7 
Appendicitis 2,945 7 
Pneumonia 2,490 6 
Nephritis 1,194 3 
Diseases of pregnancy, child birth, 

puerperium 1,184 3 
Cancer 1,162 3 
Influenza 918 2 
Acute rheumatic fever ..................-.- 798 2 
All other causes 13,531 29 
All deaths 44,421 
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,* Secretary of War indicated 
in January that by the end of 1942 
we should have at least 3,600,000 
men in the Army. In February he 
said that the United States would 
raise an air force of some 2,000,000 
men, and it has been suggested that 
perhaps half this number will be 
added during the current year. The 
Navy and Marine Corps will add 
another 600,000 men to the armed 
forces. 

For this war we will require tre- 
mendous quantities of war material ; 
we need tanks and guns and ships 
and planes in numbers which almost 
stagger the imagination. It is esti- 
mated that some 5,000,000 workers 
are now engaged in defense pro- 
duction and that three times as 
many will be needed by the end of 
the present year if we are to attain 
the defense production which the 
President has outlined. 

The allocation of manpower is a 
tremendous job. The primary task 
of the Selective Service system is to 
determine the time and place in 
which each individual can best serve 
the nation. Already registered are 
36,500,000 men and a further regis- 
tration of men aged 45-64 will take 
place shortly. There is also to be an 
occupational registration, in which 
all men between the ages of 18 and 
64 will fill out a four-page ques- 
tionnaire. From this the nation will 
have, for the first time, a compre- 
hensive picture of its manpower. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE AND THE SCHOOLS 


COLONEL JOHN N. ANDREWS 


May I say that in the administra- 
tion of the Selective Service Act we 
try to develop procedures which will 
obtain the necessary men for the 
Army with the least possible disrup- 
tion to the educational establish- 
ments of the nation. ‘The schools are 
an important link in the total de- 
fense effort. As one vitally inter- 
ested in the defense effort and fully 
recognizing the tremendous needs 
for accelerating defense production, 
I want to be put on record as say- 
ing that we cannot afford to let our 
educational needs suffer. Our chil- 
dren must not be neglected. 

Large numbers of students are al- 
ready in the armed forces. A shott- 
age of teachers exists and will un- 
doubtedly increase as more educators 
are drawn into the armed forces or 
defense work. The Selective Service 
Administration recommends _ that 
students should remain in school un- 
til they are needed by the Govern- 
ment. This may be their only 
chance to obtain an education, and 
trained men are going to be needed 
in the future. 

Two devices for meeting the 
shortage of teachers have already 
been put into operation in many 
localities. The first is the recall to 
duty of retired teachers. The second 
is the speeding up of the training 
of new teachers. 

Accelerated programs are now in 
effect not only in teacher-training 
institutions but in many universities 
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and colleges and even a few high 
schools. It seems to me highly im- 
portant that in this development, the 
greatest care should be exercised to 
see that there is no lowering of 
scholastic standards or of the quality 
of instruction. Furthermore, the 
health of the students must be safe- 
guarded. It must be born in mind 
that all students cannot quickly ac- 
commodate themselves to the accel- 
erated pace. 

With the lowering of the Selec- 
tive Service to 20 years many boys 
in the junior colleges will find 
themselves subject to the draft. Col- 
lege students as a group are not 
being deferred. To do so would be 
wholly unjust. We are, however, 
deferring students in fields where 
shortages arte known to exist. 
Among these are medicine, dentis- 
try, engineering, and chemistry. 

In determining the place in 
which a given individual can best 
serve his country, many factors are 
taken into consideration, including 
education and skills. But most im- 
portant is his physical condition. 
While complete figures are not yet 
available, a sample analysis indicates 
that of 2,000,000 registrants exam- 
ined up to the end of 1941, 900,- 
000 were disqualified because of 
physical or mental defects and 100,- 
000 because of lack of educational 
qualifications. The health conditions 
of our people are obviously far from 
satisfactory. Almost every new 
compilation of data concerning the 
health of any large group of our 
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youth contains a series of unpleasant 
shocks. 

In order to correct this difficulty, 
and prepare the population of 
America for the rigorous tasks ahead, 
nearly all school systems are 
strengthening their physical educa- 
tion programs and many colleges and 
universities are establishing a sys- 
tem of compulsory athletics for 
every student. 

The Selective Service Administra- 
tion feels that the student phase of 
the total war effort is very, very im- 
portant. The more than 1,000,000 
teachers and 30,000,000 students in 
the schools and colleges of the Uni- 
ted States must play a significant part 
in the winning of the war. After 
all, there is no other group so large 
or so representative of the American 
population. 

Educators, as persons prominent 
in every community, should help see 
to it that no stigma attaches to stu- 
dents whom selective service defers, 
or rather “‘selects” to remain in that 
activity. 

Many institutions concerned with 
the role of women in modern so- 
ciety, including colleges for women 
and coeducational institutions, are 
wondering what special contribu- 
tions women may make at this time. 
A bill is now before Congress to 
create a Women’s Auxiliary Corps 
in the Army. Women would be 
given such assignments as cooks, 
clerks, telephone and _ telegraph 
operators, pharmacists, welfare 
workers, laundry workers, post ex- 
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change employees, and the like. 
They would receive the same pay as 
enlisted men and be subject to 
Army discipline. They would be en- 
listed for a period of one year and 
would be eligible for re-enlistment 
if their services were satisfactory. 
Large numbers of women workers 
are also going to be needed in war 
industries. It seems highly desir- 
able that in the speed-up programs 
which will put women to work in 
all kinds of employment, we should 
not make hasty changes in the regu- 
lations designed to safeguard the 
health of women workers. Some 


changes may be necessary, but we 
should not hurriedly throw over im- 
portant social gains relating to 
health which have been realized only 
after a long, hard struggle. 


Many teachers have asked about 
their status under the Selective Ser- 


vice act and the needs for their ser- 
vices in the armed forces. As men- 
tioned earlier, a teacher shortage 
already exists in some communities, 
and this may be expected to become 
increasingly severe. Studies by gov- 
ernment agencies indicate that cer- 
tain fields of teaching will experi- 
ence shortages which may impair the 
effectiveness of the secondary 
schools. The fields in which major 
shortages are expected to occur are: 
vocational education, industrial arts, 
vocational agriculture, and physical 
education for men. These positions 
are filled almost entirely by men, 
and replacements are virtually non- 
existent. Shortages are also proba- 
ble in physics and mathematics. Po- 
sitions in these fields are filled by 
both men and women, but the re- 
serves of women teachers are being 


rapidly depleted. 


John N. Andrews is a Colonel of Infantry, Reem- 

ployment Division, U. S. Selective Service System, 

Washington, D. C. Reported from an address 

before the American Association of School Admin- 

istrators, February 26, 1942, at San Francisco, 
California. 


ONLY boys who finish in the lowest 25 percent of their 
class will be admitted to a new college, Tabor, recently es- 
tablished at the Iowa town of the same name by Dr. Robert 
E. O'Brian who has a'ways wanted to operate a college for 
the “lower one-fourth” who seldom get invitations to college 
campuses these days. Students are required to master typing 
and shorthand as well as German and Spanish. English is of 
the remedial variety and mathematics will be largely statis- 
tics and accounting. The remainder follows the traditional 
liberal arts curriculum. 
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SHALL THEY MARRY IN WARTIME? 


KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 
In the Journal of Home Economics 


‘= question of marriage in war- 
time is of profound significance to 
both the nation and the individual. 
Only by a high birthrate during and 
after a war can a nation counterbal- 
ance the decimation of its manhood. 
There is danger of racial degenera- 
tion when those most worthy of 
parenthood are destroyed by war. At 
the same time, wholesome environ- 
ment is as important as heredity in 
the development of character and 
personality, and it is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that a sound 
marriage is the prerequisite of 
wholesome family life. The mean- 
ing of marriage to the individual 
becomes in time its meaning to the 
nation. Marriage during war periods 
is fraught with hazards to both. 

Many marriages during and im- 
mediately after the last war proved 
unsuccessful. Down to 1932, mar- 
fiages consummated between 1917 
and 1921 showed a disproportionate 
number of divorces. The increase is 
so consistent that there can be little 
doubt of its meaning. 

It is easy to understand why war 
and post-war periods make it diffi- 
cult to establish stable marriages. 
The excitement of war tends to 
heighten the romantic and unreal 
aspects of erotic desire. The excite- 
ment of mobilization and war news; 
the dramatic power of marching 
men, martial music, and patriotic 
demonstrations; the adventure of go- 


ing to new places and meeting new 
people—all tend to engender a 
heightened emotional state some- 
what akin to the glamour of love it- 
self. When to this is added the 
now-or-never psychology that has a 
grimly realistic basis, it is only na- 
tural that many hasty and unwise 
marriages take place. 

However, during the last war 
epoch, the largest number of illfated 
marriages occurred just after the 
war, in 1919 and 1920, a fact little 
recognized or understood. A number 
of factors are believed to be respon- 
sible. During 1918, when two mil- 
lion men were overseas, the marriage 
rate dropped to its lowest point in 
30 years. In 1920 it rose to an all- 
time high. The separation of the 
sexes during first-line warfare causes 
a heightening of sex desire in both 
men and women which tends to re- 
duce rationality even further than in 
the days of mobilization. And the 
hysterical reactions occurring at the 
end of a major conflict also diminish 
the objectivity ordinarily displayed 
by men and women in choosing a 
marriage partner. 

The marital hazards of both war 
and post-war periods are very great. 
There is no perfect solution of this 
problem, for if there were wide- 
spread postponement and possible 
reduction of marriage, the potential 
loss to both individuals and the na- 
tion would probably be greater. The 
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havoc war plays with family life 
must be squarely faced in order that 
ways may be found to reduce the 
risk and to salvage every possible 
value, particularly for those who 
start their families under such ad- 
verse conditions. A great deal can 
be done by education to prepare 
young adults to meet difficulties 
wisely. 

The provision of education and 
counsel is now particularly acute be- 
cause the prewar draft has given 
mobilization marriages a running 
start in this war epoch. Marriages 
have steadily increased since 1938, 
and the 1940 figure is the highest on 
record with the single exception of 
1920. Our official entry into the war 
has undoubtedly pushed the mar- 
riage boom still higher. Complete 
statistics are not available, but in 
numerous communities the marriage 
rate for January 1942 was double 
and triple that of January 1941. 

The courses in marriage and fam- 
ily life which many colleges, schools, 
churches, and other agencies have 
been giving for the past decade are 
of great value in laying a foundation 
for wise decisions in the present 
emergency. There is a widespread 
and genuine eagerness among young 
people for the help offered by such 
courses. There is at present a great 
need for the extension of these 
courses and for such counseling ser- 
vices as those offered by the Mar- 
riage Counsel of Philadelphia, the 
Association for Family Living in 
Chicago, and Dr. Ernest Groves’ 
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clinic at the University of North 
Carolina. 

There is no ready-made answer 
for any couple. Every proposed 
marriage has individual implications 
and should be decided according to 
the circumstances, needs, and emo- 
tional maturity of the persons in- 
volved. One general rule that does 
hold is that hasty mz *riages are most 
hazardous. 

There are a number of important 
general understandings that young 
adults in wartime should be made 
aware of. For instance, it should 
be emphasized that the essence of 
marriage is companionship through 
shared experience, not the erotic 
ecstasy of the early months, which 
recedes and becomes only one of 
many values. They should realize 
that even in the erotic area, time is 
usually necessary to establish a love 
relationship really satisfying to both 
partners. Even in normal times it 
often takes months for this adjust- 
ment, and the tension and anxiety of 
wartime may make it even more diffi- 
cult. 

Other psychic complications are 
possible even if the period together 
is wholly satisfactory. The piling up 
of erotic desire during prolonged 
separation makes for a fantasy life 
of unrealistic proportions. Reunion 
with the real person may bring a 
jolt and, even at best, a difficult 
readjustment. 

Most young men who have gone 
through the terrific strain of service 
at the front must, on their return 
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to civil life, make psychic readjust- 
ments which are the equivalent of a 
major revolution. Even if they re- 
turn sound in body they are likely 
to need an understanding and ten- 
derness beyond the capacity of most 
young women. And many young 
wives, eager for zestful life after a 
period of separation, may not really 
want to devote themselves to either 
physical or psychic nursing. 

It must also be remembered that 


many marriages contracted during 
the first World War epoch turned 
out happily without any outside 
help. Today, if the choice is one 
between marriage and crowding in 
as much intimate love-making as 
possible without marriage, the an- 
swer is definitely in favor of mar- 
riage. Our basic mores being what 
they are, extramarital relations edd 
one more serious psychic hazard to 
those already present in wartime. 


Katharine Whiteside Taylor is consultant in family 

life education for the Seattle, Washington, Public 

Schools. Reported from the Journal of Home 
Economics, XXXIV (April, 1942), 213-19. 


Cuerent Huotations: 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER PAUL C. SMITH, U. S. Navy: “It 
is striking evidence of the impeccable rightness of our fight 
that the subjects which help America wage the war are the 
subjects which will help build the peace after the holocaust 
is over. How, then, can you help? First, and foremost, you 
can help the Navy immeasurably by the simple expediency 
of stressing those of your regular subjects in which the Navy 
has found its present recruits most lacking. Mathematics is 
the most important of these, followed closely by sciences and 
manual subjects.” 
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WALTER A. JEssuP, President, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching: “It is perhaps to be expected that 
our higher institutions will be prepared to admit students 
whose academic careers have been interrupted by war activi- 
ties, for less than a four-year course. From our experience 
in the last war, these returning students may be expected to 
straggle into the college at any time of year and for varying 
lengths of residence. We must be prepared to see the Ameri- 
can four-year college course ultimately telescoped to three 
years for all admitted students.” 
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team is so vitally a part of 
all living experiences that it is im- 
possible to circumscribe the health 
teaching program with courses, 
plans, and study outlines. The 
child gains knowledge and attitudes 
about health in all phases of his 
school experience. Health instruc- 
tion is the responsibility of every 
teacher, and an effective health pro- 
gram in the school requires that each 
teacher be aware of her role in it. 
Also, the school provides only a 
part of the child’s total experience. 
He lives in a home in a community 
and has a multitude of daily experi- 
ences outside the school which affect 
his health behavior. There may be 
conflict between what he learns in 
the home and in the school. The 
cooperative action of school, home, 
and community is essential if the 
most effective type of health direc- 
tion is to be developed. 

If it is agreed that the measure 
of success in health instruction is its 
influence on the behavior of the 
child, then emphasis on facts and 
knowledge is less important than 
the development of desirable atti- 
tudes and understandings, particu- 
larly in the elementary school child. 
Knowledge functions as it bolsters 
practice or makes it intelligible. 
Health instruction thus becomes an 
aid to a way of life rather than a 
subject to be taught. 

Such a concept, if truly grasped, 
would result in a continuous health 
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instruction program throughout the 
school day, and the designation of a 
special period for health teaching 
would be unnecessary. Unfortun- 
ately, such an ideal is difficult to at- 
tain in practice. Many schools and 
teachers are subject-matter conscious 
to the degree that unless health in- 
struction has a special period it will 
be neglected. But in schools where 
the curriculum is really based on the 
needs and interests of the children, 
there will be little necessity for a 
time requirement for health instruc- 
tion. 

The nature and content of the 
health instruction program will be 
determined by the needs and inter- 
ests of the pupils. No set course of 
study can be prescribed which will 
fit the needs of all groups of chil- 
dren, but a guide may be of value to 
the teacher in charting the course of 
her group in accordance with stand- 
ards recognized as important for 
similar groups of children. 

Health teaching in the elementary 
school will center around the devel- 
opment of desirable practices and 
understandings associated with nu- 
trition and growth; relaxation, rest 
and sleep; activity; fresh air and 
sunshine; elimination; cleanliness 
and care of teeth, body, and cloth- 
ing; control of infection; care of 
eyes and ears; posture; safety; and 
emotional and social adjustment. In 
the upper grades the program will 
be widened to introduce children to 
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the health problems of the home and 
the community. These problems 
should not be considered in any pre- 
determined order but should be 
more or less constant concerns of the 
teacher. The extent of the consider- 
ation of any problem will depend on 
the maturity of the children. 

How can the needs and interests 
of children be discovered to serve as 
a basis for the health program? 
Teachers will find information in 
various ways: 

1. Knowledge of the background 
of the community and the child. Ob- 
viously a program adapted to the 
needs of a child in a mining town 
will not fit the child in an isolated 
farm home or one in a middle class 
home in the city. The setting of the 
child gives the first clue to his needs 
and interests. 

2. An understanding of the indi- 
vidual health condition of each 
child. Each teacher should be fa- 
miliar with the complete health rec- 
ords of her group. 

3. Observations of behavior. The 
child reveals his health habits con- 
stantly in his everyday actions. 

4. Expressions of child interest. 
Through daily contact with children 
the teacher discovers their interests 
and, if wise, uses them to teach 
health principles. 

5. Tests of health knowledge and 
attitudes. For upper-grade children 
particularly, tests can be very use- 
fully employed. Such tests should 
be diagnostic and can be of value 
in planning health instruction. 


These are some of the ways of 
discovering needs and interests. Such 
material should be compared with 
the accepted developmental stand- 
ards for similar groups, and an effort 
made to lead the children on from 
the present status to improved un- 
derstanding and practice. Some in- 
terests may never develop accidental- 
ly. It is the business of the teacher 
to use interests which are present to 
lead on to wider horizons of experi- 
ence. 

In the primary grades health 
teaching can be most effectively ac- 
complished through (a) using daily 
experiences for guidance in health 
behavior; (4) stimulating the prac- 
tice of good health habits; (c) de- 
veloping understanding of the en- 
vironment and the activities of peo- 
ple; and (d) the use of health 
readers and creative expression. The 
extent to which each method is em- 
ployed will depend on the needs of 
the group, the availability of ma- 
terials, and the understanding of the 
teacher. 

A few illustrations of the oppor- 
tunities for health instruction 
offered by typical school experiences 
follow: 

1. The morning inspection should 
lead to consideration of problems 
of illness and personal appearance. 
Care should be taken that children 
should not be embarrassed if they 
fail to meet standards of personal 
cleanliness. 

2. Checking the roll may lead to 
discussion of the causes of absences 
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and the means of reducing absences 
due to illness. 

3. The school lunch offers many 
opportunities for training in clean- 
liness, manners, food habits, and 
social experience. 

4. The weighing and measuring 
program can be the source of many 
health learnings. Children are in- 
terested in their growth, and this in- 
terest can motivate many kinds of 
teachings. 

5. Rest periods are desirable for 
young children and should be util- 
ized to teach relaxation. 

6. Learning to use toilets, wash- 
bowls, and drinking fountains cor- 
rectly offers many opportunities for 
health teaching. 

7. The health examination, im- 
munization program, and tubercu- 
losis testing can be the sources of 
many health learnings. So far as 
they are capable of understanding, 
children should know what to ex- 
pect, how to conduct themselves, and 
the reasons for such procedures. 

8. The use of books and reading 
materials involves problems relating 
to cleanliness, lighting, and the eyes. 

Many devices have been used in 
the schools to stimulate health prac- 
tices—some of them good, some 
questionable. Any device which en- 
courages dishonest reporting should 
be abandoned. Gold stars and simi- 
lar motivations are questioned be- 
cause of their effect on child atti- 
tudes. 

In the primary grades an effort 
is made to help the child explore, 
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understand, and adjust to his en- 
vironment. Health experiences in 
these grades will include studies of 
milk, water, food, housing, clothing, 
pets, plants, transportation, indus- 
tries, and many other problems, all 
of which have important health im- 
plications. 

Health readers which are educa- 
tionally sound may be used in these 
grades as supplementary reading ma- 
terial. Such material should avoid 
the fantastic and unreal, emphasiz- 
ing instead real experiences. Health 
fairies, personified vegetables, and 
talking toothbrushes are not con- 
ducive to the development of the 
most wholesome concepts. Rather 
than searching for printed material 
in this area it is more worthwhile to 
help the children in the creation of 
their own dramatic and rhythmic ac- 
tivities. 

Health instruction in the inter- 
mediate grades is in general similar 
to that of the earlier years, but the 
older child needs more information 
and understanding. He needs to 
know more of the “why” of health 
behavior. Continued emphasis on 
attitudes and practices is needed, but 
these do not constitute the whole 
program. It is important in teaching 
the factual background of health be- 
havior that the materials used shall 
meet the needs and interests of the 
pupil. As soon as health instruction 
begins to concern itself with knowl- 
edge, there is a tendency to empha- 
size technicalities without reference 
to the development needs of the 
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children. The facts taught should be 
those which have meaning to the 
children in terms of their own in- 
terests. 

A graded program of instruction 
is desirable in these years. Conning 
the same health rules year after year 
will develop in children a dislike of 
“health classes.” The program at 
this level should include many proj- 
ects and activities. Finding out how 
and why things work as they do, 
planning and executing—these cap- 
ture the interest and enthusiasm of 
children and are the most effective 
means of learning. 

The opportunities to correlate 
health material with other areas of 
instruction are innumerable. No 
attempt should be made to inject 
health concepts in an artificial man- 
ner, but opportunities in subject 
matter and activities in other fields 
should never be neglected. 

The organization of health in- 
struction in the high school has long 
been a problem. Health concepts 
and materials are contained in sci- 
ence, home economics, and physical 
education courses, but if there is no 
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additional instruction beyond the 
“accidental” correlated material in 
these courses, the health program is 
usually inadequate. Good teaching 
in this area is a rarity, and a teacher 
trained in the health sciences and 
health education is the most impor- 
tant single factor in organizing a 
good high-school health program. 

The organization may vaty widely 
in different schools. Separate health 
instruction courses may be required 
of all pupils. Health instruction may 
be conducted in connection with 
physical education, if given at least 
twice a week; it is not profitable to 
hold such classes once a week. If 
the teacher is trained in health edu- 
cation, this topic can be part of the 
general science curriculum of the 
junior high school. Whatever the 
organization, it is desirable for all 
the departments in any way con- 
cerned to correlate their efforts. 
Among the special problems with 
which the high-school health pro- 
gram should deal are: temperance 
education; selfmedication, fads, and 
quackery; sex education; and safety 
education. 


IV, “School Health In- 


struction Program,’ Health in Schools, 20th Year- 
book, American Association of School Administra- 


tors. 


Washington: The Association, 1942. 


Pp. 59-88. 


JHE number of scholars from the other American republics 
studying now in the United States has nearly doubled in the 
past year. A total of nearly 2400 educators, researchists, stu- 
dents, and experts in various fields from lands to the south 
of us are now studying in this country. 
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PRIORITIES FOR PRODIGIES 


HARVEY ZORBAUGH 
In the National Parent-Teacher 


RODIGIES are likely to be re- 
garded, at best, with amused toler- 
ance. We are all familiar with the 
cartoonist’s conception of the pre- 
cocious child —near-sighted eyes 
peering from behind thick lenses, 
bulging forehead, flat chest, spindly 
arms and legs—and a personality 
involved in the most ludicrous social 
perplexities. The New Yorker has 
presented us with numerous exam- 
ples. Most of us suspect that preco- 
cious children are a bit on the wacky 
side. We predict dire futures for 
them, and the Sunday magazines 
back up our predictions with stories 
of an 11-year-old lecturing on the 
fourth dimension to the mathematics 
faculty of a great university, only to 
end up collecting street car transfers ; 
of a 10-year-old novelist now punch- 
ing a cash register; of a 12-year-old 
composer whose debut at Carnegie 
Hall opened the door to a career in 


a small-time dance band; of a 13- 


year-old inventor becoming a pillar 
of the Oxford movement. 

Yet a bit of reflection on the 
childhoods of the great men and 
women of the past suggests that 
precocious children are not as 
“dopey” as we like to think them or 
their futures as dark. The extraor- 
dinary number of celebrities who 
were child prodigies indicates that 
prodigies may have something after 
all 


Science declares that they have. 
40 


Lewis Terman’s monumental 
search into the traits of precocious 
children has disclosed that they are 
superior to normal children, not on- 
ly in intelligence but in every other 
respect. Nature has endowed them 
not only with an unusual amount of 
brains but also with large, healthy, 
well-coordinated bodies, superior 
nervous stability, and unusual drive. 

And yet, as we follow gifted 
children through childhood and ado- 
lescence into adult life, it becomes 
apparent that relatively few of them 
fulfill the promise of their youth. 
Most of them, to be sure, grow into 
adults who do reasonably well by 
our social and economic standards. 
Yet a majority are not as productive 
as one would expect. The interests 
of many are not well integrated with 
the life of the community. Nun- 
bers fall by the wayside, growing up 
to be unhappy and futile persons. A 
few become antisocial. 

When we seek to discover why 
this is, we turn up many possible 
answers. But all students of the 
problem agree that the most signifi- 
cant factor is the nature of the edu- 
cation we have given to gifted 
children. Equal opportunity has 
unfortunately been conceived as 
offering all children the same sort 
of educational experience. As a re- 
sult, most gifted children find school 
unstimulating if not frustrating. 
Learning much more quickly than 
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PRIORITIES FOR PRODIGIES 


their classmates, and having more 
mature interests, they are likely to 
find themselves idle and bored. 
Elsie was brought to a psychologist 
because, over and over, she was 
caught holding her book upside 
down as she read. The psycholo- 

ist found that Elsie was merely a 
bright child who finished her read- 
ing ahead of her classmates, had 
time on her hands, and was relieving 
her boredom by learning to read up- 
side down. 

Gifted children react differently 
to the school’s failure to meet their 
needs. Some resign themselves. A 
gifted Chinese boy of six put this 
note on his teacher’s desk: “I said 
I have done. I said Tung has noth- 
ing to do. I said I guess I will just 
be lazy.” Others rebel. One boy, 
who disrupted his classes so per- 
sistently that he was remanded as 
incorrigible, confided to the psy- 
chiatrist that he threw chalk in order 
to get sent to the principal’s office, 
thus escaping the monotony of 
working arithmetic problems that he 
had long since mastered. 

Schools are often aware of these 
problems, but their traditional solu- 
tions are not happy ones. One of 
the oldest is to give gifted chil- 
dren “busy work.” It rarely suc- 
ceeds. Bright children hate drill on 
what they have already learned and 
go to extremes to avoid it. And 
while such tasks as cleaning black- 
boards or running errands are 
worthy acts of young citizenship 
they are sorry confessions of the 


school’s failure to meet the gifted 
child’s needs. And if his IQ is as 
high as 130, a child’s idle time may 
amount to as much as half his school 
hours. 

An equally time-honored solution 
is “skipping.” Terman found that 
85 percent of the gifted children he 
studied had skipped one or more 
gtades. He found, however, that 
these children had seldom been 
skipped far enough to take care of 
their mental precocity. And when 
children are skipped far enough to 
match their school work with men- 
tal gifts, they find themselves in a 
group which is physically and emo- 
tionally more mature, and with these 
children they cannot live success- 
fully. We have all seen the prodigy 
in knee pants on the college campus 
—-solitary, defensive, lonely. 

Such experiences inevitably con- 
tribute to diminish the productivity 
and social interest of these children 
as they grow into adult life. At 
best, they dull the intellectual edge 
of the mind, scatter interests, con- 
tribute to bad work habits and to 
the attitude that success comes with 
little effort. At worst they breed 
resentments and insecurities that di- 
vert energy from creative achieve- 
ment and intellectual growth. 

The failure of the American 
school to meet the needs of the 
gifted child is a threat to the future 
of our way of life. As one looks 
back over the course of history, it 
becomes evident that, of the teem- 
ing millions who have lived on the 
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earth, a few have determined the 
march of events. Upon the gifted 
child--n in our schools today will 
depend our destiny tomorrow. Our 
gifted children should be regarded 
as the most precious of our national 
resources. Nature allows each gen- 
eration only a limited amount of 
giftedness. Each generation may 


choose whether to waste it or to con- 
serve and utilize it. Former gener- 
ations have rarely chosen wisely. 

Here and there, special education- 
al programs for gifted children are 
beginning to appear. We need more 
of them. Let’s all get behind the 
movement for educational priorities 
for prodigies. 


Harvey Zorbaugh is Head of the Department of 
Educational Sociology in New York University. 


Reported from 


the National 


Parent-Teacher, 


XXXVI (April, 1942), 8-10. 


Variations 


* The San Diego (California) High 
School has extended its requirements for 
gtaduation beyond the usual academic 
hurdles and includes what are called 
“Essentials for Effective Living.” Reas- 
onable ability in these areas is deemed 
essential to ordinary personal effective- 
ness. They include the following: (1) 
ability to apply first aid, (2) ability to 
take care of one’s self in the water, (3) 
ability to engage in two or three sports 
that may carry over into adult life, (4) 
ability to write business letters, (5) 
ability to fill out application blanks, and 
(6) ability to budget one’s income. The 
girls will need the following skills in 
homemaking: (1) ability to buy the right 
kind of food and to prepare it, (2) abil- 
ity to choose the right kind of clothes 
and to take care of them, (3) ability to 
take care of a home, and (4) ability to 
take care of children. The boys will need 
the following skills in home mechanics: 
(1) ability to use and take care of simple 
tools, (2) ability to make minor repairs 
on household plumbing, (3) ability to 


repair simple electrical equipment, and 
(4) ability to repair furniture. All will 
need to keep clean and neat and to use 
good manners. To implement these new 
requirements, a comprehensive testing 
program is being set up designed to reach 
every member of the high-eleventh grade. 
This plan will permit the pupil to make 
up any deficiencies during the last two 
semesters of high school. (In the School 
Review.) 


* Under the provisions of a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
the Extension Division and the Art De- 
partment of the University of Nebraska 
are enabled to furnish exhibits of valu- 
able art collections for display in town 
and rural schools in 56 counties of the 
state. More than two hundred thous- 
and persons have viewed these traveling 
exhibits during the past three years. One 
regulation is that children are not to be 
required to write stories or compositions 
about pictures. (In the Elementary School 
Journal.) 
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BRITISH SCHOOLS IN THE WAR 


V. PARKER 


In the American Teacher 


y= attempt to assess the effects 
of war conditions on our schools is 
made in the hope that our American 
colleagues may avoid our mistakes 
and learn from our successes. 

We planned, as you know, for the 
wholesale evacuation of children 
from what were deemed to be vul- 
nerable centers of population 
(termed Evacuation Areas) into Re- 
ception Areas. Dispersal rather than 
immunity from danger was the 
ptincipal. Many towns were styled 
neutral, and neither lost nor re- 
ceived children. 

The children were evacuated in 
school units, accompanied by their 
teachers. Children and_ teachers 
were to be billeted upon private 
citizens and schooling was to be re- 
sumed in such places as were avail- 
able. 

The plan was well designed to 
meet the needs of a situation in 
which very heavy air attacks would 
be made for a very few months on 
certain areas, this phase of the war 
to be then followed by a period of 
relative security. I think it unlikely 
that the method of private billeting 
would have been adopted if it had 
been realized that such a scheme 
would have to operate over several 
yeats. The emphasis was certainly 
on dispersal and relative safety 
tather than on education, so that in 
some areas it was weeks before any 
schools could be established, and in 


many the accommodations were very 
r. 

While from the point of the view 
of the Reception Areas, planning 
was made on the basis of a short- 
term evacuation, what happened in 
the Evacuation Areas seems to have 
been based on the assumption that 
the evacuation was for a long period 
and that no schooling would have to 
be provided in these areas for the 
duration. Many school buildings 
were taken over by civil defense ser- 
vices and adapted for their use. The 
remainder were closed, and in Lon- 
don the cleaning staff was dismissed. 

The plan was thus inherently in- 
consistent. It broke down in sev- 
eral ways. The evacuation was or- 
derly and extremely efficient at the 
evacuation end. The first major 
weakness was due to a conflict of 
interest between the transport and 
the education authorities. The for- 
mer were preoccupied with the task 
of clearing trainloads with the maxi- 
mum speed and, regardless of edu- 
cational arrangements, sent thous- 
ands of children to areas where other 
types of evacuees were expected. 
Secondary school parties arrived at 
places where infants had been ex- 
pected and there was no school ac- 
commodation, while other places 
waited in vain for the trainload for 
which provision had been made. 

At the reception end of the jour- 
ney, conditions varied greatly. Many 
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local reception committees had done 
their work well; others had failed 
badly. Private billeting was found 
less easy to arrange than had been 
expected. Most teachers worked 
round the clock for weeks, seeking 
to make necessary readjustments. 
Despite their efforts, children be- 
came homesick, parents missed their 
children, and the “drift back” be- 
gan. 
After a few months it became 
clear that some provision must be 
made for the growing number of 
children in the Evacuation Areas. 
Some local authorities were reluc- 
tant to act less they encourage the 
“drift back.” Gradually, however, 
such schools as were available were 
reopened and teachers recalled from 
the Reception Areas to teach in 
them. In most areas a more or less 
stable condition had been reached 
before the heavy air attacks of 1940. 

The major destruction was 
wrought at night. The number of 
“incidents” affecting school build- 
ings with pupils in attendance was 
negligible. But many school build- 
ings were destroyed and again large 
numbers of children were sent to 
Reception Areas. A new feature 
now appeared. Mothers and chil- 
dren were evacuated in parties, with- 
out relation to the schools the chil- 
dren attended. Usually these parties 
were not accompanied by teachers, 
on the assumption, often unwar- 
ranted, that the children could easily 
be absorbed in the local schools at 
the Reception Center. 


Schools in London, which had 
almost regained normality during 
the early summer of 1940, were 
again closed in the autumn. Their 
reopening was forced by the fact 
that despite the air raids thousands 
of children remained at home. The 
number of teachers was inadequate, 
for many had been absorbed by civil 
defense work and it often took a 
long time to secure their release. 

‘The last year has seen a continu- 
ance of the process of reconstructing 
schooling in Evacuation Areas. Chil- 
dren in the Reception Areas have de- 
creased in number, school parties 
have lost their identity and been ab- 
sorbed in the local schools, teachers 


have been recalled to their home . 


towns. 

The educational results of this ebb 
and flow have been deplorable. 
While teaching went on, education 
suffered. My own school doubled in 
size in three months; every week 
sees new admissions, new losses, 
and the teaching staff has changed 
almost as rapidly. 

But while there has been much to 
deplore in the effects of the war on 
the schools, in some directions we 
have been able to make progress. 
Perhaps the most notable advance 
has been in the provision of school 
meals. A half million children now 
have a substantial noon meal at 
school. Both the physical and edu- 
cational advantages are so apparent 
that school feeding will undoubted- 
ly be continued and expanded after 
the war. 
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School medical services, often 
meager in rural areas before the war, 
have been extended. The clothing 
requirements of evacuated children 
from poor homes compelled the au- 
thorities to devise methods for 
meeting the need, and here, too, a 
start has been made with a social 
service which will undoubtedly be 
continued and developed. 

Even in the educational field as 
narrowly conceived there have been 
advances. The drive for the estab- 
lishment of nursery schools has been 
a direct result of the absorption of 
women into industry, but there can 
be no doubt that the development 
has come to stay. 

Evacuation has brought many 
children into contact with nature for 
the first time. Thirty-one school 
camps, ofiginally planned as short 
period homes, have now become 
permanent school accommodations, 
with much advantage to the pupils 
from the environment. The effect of 
war conditions on the curriculum has 
undoubtedly been to concentrate at- 
tention on the active pursuits of the 
child rather than on “book-learn- 
ing.” 

Most of the burdens, and few of 
the benefits, have fallen to the teach- 
er. Evacuated at short notice, he 
was often left to find his billet as 
best he could. His small billeting 


Elsie V. Parker is a former president of the 

(British) National Union of Teachers. Reported 

from the American Teacher, XXVI (March, 
1942), 9-12. 


WAR 


allowance is inadequate to maintain 
himself in the new environment 
while also meeting the inescapable 
financial obligations of the home he 
has left. He has to work over time, 
striving to repair deficiencies in the 
local billeting and welfare arrange- 
ments. He has to teach without ade- 
quate books or equipment, and often 
in mission halls or huts. In Evacu- 
ation Areas he has also played his 
full role as Fire Guard, Air-Raid 
Warden, etc. 

The importance of the schools to 
total war is only beginning to be 
realized by government officials. To 
secure total participation in the war 
effort, it is mecessary to convince 
parents that their children are being 
well cared for, both physically and 
educationally. 

The conclusion of our experiences 
of the last 29 months is that educa- 
tion matters at least as much in 
wartime as in peace, and that educa- 
tion cannot be divorced from the 
war effort itself. This realization is 
responsible for the recent decisions 
not to disturb further the teaching 
staffs of the schools by calls to mili- 
tary service, to ease somewhat the 
burden of extraneous duties forced 
upon teachers by war conditions, and 
to give serious consideration to the 
problem of the supply of teachers 
for the future years. 
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THE WEAKEST SPOT IN OUR NATIONAL ARMOR 


LEONARD KOESTER 


In School and Society 


ERMANY today is studying 
the American and English languages 
more than ever before. In Germany, 
in wartime there is a rush to study 
the opponent’s tongue. Units in 
which the enemy’s language can be 
studied are organized formally and 
informally in all the schools at every 
level, in the armed forces, in fac- 
tories—in fact, wherever possible. 

Departments of American litera- 
ture and culture existed in German 
universities long before Hitler. 


Every cultured German had at least 
a smattering of English. Today 
English has been recognized official- 
ly as the first foreign language. But 
French is not being neglected, or 


any other foreign language. And 
not only the language of a country 
is studied, but its dialects, literature, 
art, music, industry, agriculture— 
in fact, every possible phase of a 
country is studied with the thorough- 
ness characteristic of the German 
temperament. In the University of 
Berlin, for example, an entire col- 
lege is devoted to the study of 
foreign countries. It embraces many 
departments and its degree of 
“Doktor der Auslandswissenschaf- 
ten” is one of the most important 
and difficult academic degrees 
awarded in Germany. 

Japan is well acquainted with the 
principal languages of the West, 
especially German and English. 
Ever since Perry opened her doors 
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88 years ago she has voraciously 
studied and digested Western cul- 
ture. When Kurusu landed on our 
shores last fall he knew the Ameri- 
can temperament and idiom so well 
that he was able to use a phrase 
common to our national sport and 
appropriate to the season of the 
year. He had come, he said, to 
make a touchdown. He did. Re- 
member Pearl Harbor. 

Why should we know the lan- 
guages of our enemies? There are 
many immediate reasons. Military 
articles and books must be trans- 
lated. Officers and men must have 
a knowledge of the enemy’s lan- 
guage and territory. The FBI and 
Intelligence Service must know the 
languages of aliens. Prisoners 
must be quizzed. 

Fundamental knowledge of the 
enemy is basic to propaganda, 
which we must shrewdly give and 
take, and to morale. Nothing 
pleases the enemy more than to be 
overestimated or underestimated. 
Propaganda can easily confuse us 
unless we have fundamental knowl- 
edge. And the most fundamental 
knowledge of a foreign nation can 
be obtained only through its lan- 
guage. His language is not only 
the key to his history, it is his inner- 
most self. To know it is to know 
him. The more people that know 
the foreign tongue the more knowl- 
edge exists, and the better the 
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nation is prepared to cope with 
enemy propaganda. 

A case in point is the impression 
purposely created in this country by 
Japanese propagandists that Nippon 
had already undergone economic 
strangulation to a point where she 
would not dare attack us. The pur- 
pose was to lure us into a convic- 
tion that she was weaker than was 
actually the case, as we have 
learned by experience in the mean- 
time. If our economists, historians, 
and other university specialists had 
known Japanese better, this oriental 
exaggeration of one’s own weakness 
would have been better understood 
and assayed at its true value. Of 
course Japanese is a tough language. 
But how many university specialists 
have an honest-to-goodness working 
knowledge of any foreign tongue? 

We have almost overnight awak- 
ened to the importance of the study 
of the Latin-American languages. 
Allen Haden reports from Chile that 
Americans there ‘‘are appalled when 
they realize that their country is 
feared and hated.” Our ambassadors 
do not speak Spanish. The natives 
shudder when Yankee journalists 
come to Chile for fear of what they 
will write. Meanwhile, German 
propaganda in Chile shrewdly ex- 
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Leonard Koester is a member of the faculty of the 
University of Louisville. Reported from School 
and Society, LV (March 28, 1942), 337-40. 


ploits our lack of understanding of 
Chile’s problems and grievances. 

Americans have never studied 
foreign languages with any enthu- 
siasm. The reason is, I believe, that 
we are fundamentally isolationists, 
not in the sense of the America 
First group but in the sense that we 
hate all things foreign. Our young 
nation had to assimilate millions of 
foreigners, and we overcame ticklish 
complications by the simple method 
of steering clear of all things for- 
eign. We fail to realize that this 
over-simple method will no longer 
work, that we have grown up as a 
nation and are today the greatest 
power on earth. 

In time of crisis our hate of for- 
eign things takes on ludicrous pro- 
portions. We boycott and destroy 
Japanese goods, although the goods 
are bought and paid for and there 
is no longer any question of buying 
from Japan. That is, we destroy our 
own property. In one city The 
Mikado was not presented—all the 
more ironical because The Mikado 
is not Japanese but English. Before 
this overzealous, pseudomoral, pseu- 
dopatriotic strain can do us more 
harm, let us calmly take inventory of 
ourselves and put armor over a pos- 
sible Achilles’ heel. 
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RADIO AND OUR CHILDREN 


JOSETTE FRANK 
In Child Study 


—7or years children’s radio pro- 
grams have been the center of 
criticism and agitation. Unfortunate- 
ly, this has had the effect not of 
improving children’s radio but of 
curtailing it. Commercial radio has 
found it safer to withdraw juvenile 
programs rather than to risk parental 
ill will. As a result, we have today 
fewer bad programs—but we also 
have fewer children’s programs of 
any kind, and little encouragement 
for experimentation in this impor- 
tant field. 

In the hope of finding some more 
constructive approach to the whole 
problem, the Radio Committee of 
the Child Study Association held a 
conference last November which 
brought together representatives of 
all the various interests concerned 
with radio for children, including 
broadcasting networks, advertising 
agencies, writers and directors of 
children’s programs, parents’ groups, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and ed- 
ucators. 

Representatives of the networks 
presented several problems which 
are their special concern. There is, 
first of all, the question of time, 
which is tied up with the question, 
as yet unanswered, of the age range 
toward which it is profitable to ad- 
dress children’s programs. Chil- 
dren’s listening is not limited to the 
late afternoon hours usually thought 
of as their listening time; it includes 
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many adult programs throughout the 
day. Whether such listening is de- 
sirable is a question for parents, not 
the networks, to settle. But there 
remains the question of whether 
radio has a special responsibility to 
children at certain hours. And do 
children listen to adult programs be- 
cause they prefer them or because 
there are not enough juvenile pro- 
gtams? The lack of programs for 
young children has been much criti- 
cized. But the networks are not 
convinced that very young audiences 
are sufficiently profitable to warrant 
special programs for them. 

The networks also pointed out the 
need for criteria and standards that 
are definite and not abstract. For 
example, the script writer's task is 
to write programs which will hold 
his audience. He therefore has to 
write with one eye on the populari- 
ty ratings. He has no wish to ex- 
ploit his young listeners, but he has 
to satisfy them to the point of 
making them want to listen again 
and again. But when he looks for 
some guidance in the matter of sus- 
pense or excitement, he finds a wide 
diversity of opinion among the ex- 
perts as to what is and is not harm- 
ful to children. To date, criticism 
has been largely negative. The 
writers’ plea is for positive, prac- 
tical suggestions as to how they 
may make their programs both satis- 
fying to children and acceptable to 
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RADIO AND OUR CHILDREN 


parents. Advertising agencies make 
the same plea—for standards that 
will safeguard their programs from 
criticism and still keep them at- 
tractive to young listeners and thus 
profitable to their sponsors. 

One source of difficulty, perhaps, 
is that parents find it hard to accept 
their children’s likes and dislikes for 
what they are. But the question of 
what is “good taste” in children’s 
programs will have to be considered 
in terms of the children’s tastes, not 
the parents. 

While there is need for good 
educational programs, it was urged 
that the two terms must not be 
thought of as synonymous. There is 
also need for programs with no ed- 
ucational pretensions. Psychiatry 
points out that children must have 
outlets for their aggressive drives— 
opportunity vicariously to do a little 
murdering, as all normal children 
wish to do, and to be super-beings, 
as is absolutely essential for chil- 
dren. Children may find necessary 
escape in hero or fantasy programs, 
which are perhaps a modern version 
of the folklore and fairy tales that 
children have wanted from time im- 
memorial and will continue to want 
for some time. 

An analogy was drawn between 


radio programs and children’s books. 
A great many children read and en- 
joy good books with “approved” 
content. However, the problems of 
selection are not really analogous, 
since books are selected by the par- 
ent or librarian as a rule, while on 
the radio the child makes his own 
selections without any intermediary. 
His choices in this realm thus give 
us valuable data about what he con- 
siders “good.” This is not to say 
that a popular program is a good 
one, but its popularity has a signifi- 
cance which should not be ignored. 

The networks have been very sen- 
sitive to public criticism, and 
through fear of it have even been 
deterred from going ahead with 
programs they believed to be good. 
It was suggested that they have, per- 
haps, been too ready to concede to 
every protest. Mistakes are inevita- 
ble in a new medium and experi- 
mentation must not be stifled by 
fear. 

It was suggested that an agency 
might be set up through which the 
knowledge and experience of ex- 
perts in various fields—technical, 
educational, psychological, etc.— 
could be made available to the writ- 
ers and producers of children’s 
programs. 


Josette Frank is a member of the staff of the Child 
Study Association of America. Reported from Child 
Study, XIX (Winter, 1941-42), 54-56. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: William L. Cozzens, 
president of the Row, Peterson Pub- 
lishing Co., died last month at 52 
years of age. . . . T. Joseph McCook 
will succeed Ernest P. Carr as super- 
intendent of the Marlboro, Mass., 
schools on the latter's retirement at 
the close of the school year... . 
Kenneth L. Preiser is the new su- 
perintendent of the Columbia, 
Penna., schools, John B. Kennedy, 
former superintendent, is now su- 
perintendent at Kingston, Penna. 

.. Starr M. King, superintendent 
of the Beverly, Mass., schools, has 
been given a leave of absence to 
serve with the Army. . . . The new 


state director of secondary education 
for Colorado is John Unger, former 
superintendent at Brighton, Colo. 


Walter A. Lunden of the 
faculty of the University of Pitts- 
burgh has been appointed president 
of Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
Peter, Minn. . . . Nicholos Ricciardi, 
president of the San Bernardino, 
Calif., Junior College, has been elec- 
ted president of the Sacramento, 
Calif., Junior College, succeeding 
the late Richard E. Rutledge. 
John L. Lounsbury, president of the 
Long Beach, Calif., Junior College, 
will succeed Mr. Ricciardi at San 
Bernardino. . . . Paul Landis of 
Bowling Green, Ohio, State Univer- 
sity has been named state director 
of health, physical education, recre- 
ation, and safety for the Ohio State 
Department of Education. . . . Otis 
C. Hatton has been appointed su- 
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perintendent of the Akron, Ohio, 
schools, succeeding the late Ralph 
H. Waterhouse. . . . E. D. Price has 
announced his resignation from the 
superintendency of the Stillwater, 
Okla., schools, effective at the close 
of the academic year . . . Clarence 
E. Zorger will suceed R. R. Aber- 
nethy as superintendent of the 
Harrisburg, Penna., public schools. 

. Athol Ewart Rollins, managing 
editor of Compton’s Pictured En- 
cylopedia, died on April 23. ... 
I. S. Westerberg, head of the de- 
partment of education of the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, will retire this 
year... . Warren C. Seyfert of the 
Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University, has been appointed 
headmaster of Browne and Nichols 
School, Cambridge, Mass. . . . John 
W. Hedge is the new superinten- 
dent of the Bethlehem, Penna., 
schools. . . . R. F. Campbell, super- 
intendent of the Preston, Idaho, 
schools, has been named to the 
faculty of the University of Utah. 

. Wendell A. Mowry is retiring 
July 1 from the superintendency of 
the Taunton, Mass., schools. .. . 
Marvin S. Pittman, former presi- 
dent of Georgia Teachers College, 
Collegeboro, whose removal from 
office by Governor Talmadge 
aroused a storm of protest, has been 
mamed director of instruction, 
Louisiana State Normal College, 
Natchitoches. . . . Paul T. David 
has resigned as associate director of 
research and chief economist of the 
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American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education to 
join the staff of the Fiscal Division, 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget... . 
S. M. Stouffer has resigned as super- 
intendent at Wilmington, Dela. 


ScHOOL plants and personnel will 
be mobilized for war this summer, 
if policies of the Office of Education 
Wartime Commission are carried 
out. In a report approved April 27, 
the Education Wartime Commission 
urges each school system to offer day 
and evening summer training cours- 
es, tailored to specifications of the 
needs of armed forces and war pro- 
duction. It urges courses in mathe- 
matics, science, English, and social 
studies, pointed to the specific needs 
of the armed forces in war produc- 
tion; aviation education; nursing, 
nutrition and first aid; and physical 
fitness courses. It urges schools to 
set up information services on ra- 
tioning programs, air-raid warden 
services, and recreation; to salvage 
scrap; to sell war stamps and bonds; 
to set up nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, and playgrounds for moth- 
ers employed in war jobs. The Com- 
mission asks schools to make their 
buildings available for entertain- 
ment for service men and war work- 
ers, and for housing youth engaged 
in farm work. It asks that school 
buses be used for transportation 
necessary to the war. Who will 
pay for these services? Says the 
Commission: “In most communi- 
ties, adjustments of existing budgets, 


rearrangement of summer schools as 
now contemplated, emergency ap- 
propriations or some other local 
means can be found that will per- 
mit the establishment of programs 
definitely planned to meet the criti- 
cal needs of the war situation.” 


A COMPREHENSIVE program calling 
for direct subsidies amounting to 
$50,000,000 to colleges and stu- 
dents who may be in financial stress 
as a result of the accelerated three- 
year war courses, has been proposed 
by the U. S. Office of Education. 
This plan is now before the Bureau 
of the Budget for consideration. As 
ptoposed, the project would aid 
135,000 students in 200 colleges and 
universities in every section of the 
country. It would help make possi- 
ble the early graduation, with the 
saving of one year or more, of 
thousands of young men and women 
now badly needed by the Army, 
Navy, and war industries. More- 
over, educators feel, it would save 
many colleges from threatened bank- 
ruptcy or disolution. For the time 
being, aid will be given in engin- 
eering, chemistry, physics, produc- 
tion supervision, medicine, dentis- 
try, and pharmacy. These are the 
fields where “bottlenecks” exist, 
and where technical experts are 
needed in ever-increasing numbers. 
In order to avoid the cry of govern- 
ment domination, no attempt at a 
uniform plan is to be made, it was 
stated. Rather, each institution will 
Present its own program of acceler- 
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ation, with an estimate of the 
amount of money needed, and this 
in turn will be submitted to the U. 
S. Office of Education. The pro- 
posed program was compared with 
the short courses that now train men 
and women for jobs in industry and 
government. 


WHERE can a teacher turn for infor- 
mation regarding teaching vacan- 
cies? To answer this question asked 
by thousands of teachers each year 
the U. S. Office of Education has 
prepared a guide to national and 
state teacher placement organizations 
and officials. The directory, pre- 
pared by Benjamin W. Frazier, 
senior specialist in teacher training, 
reports teacher placement services 
provided by state education associa- 
tions, U. S. Employment Service, 
state departments of education, and 
other organizations. Single copies of 
the circular are available free from 
the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. S. Its title is 
Teacher Placement, Registration, 
Announcement, and Related Ser- 
vices, 1942, Circular 209. 


MASSACHUSETTS is now toying with 
a proposal to register all married 
women with teaching experience. 
Then they would be drafted to fill 
the vacancies rapidly being caused 
by men teachers called into the ser- 
vice. Twenty-five superintendents of 
Massachusetts schools have reported 
to the State Department of Educa- 
tion that they have 43 vacancies 
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among their teaching forces which 
they are unable to fill. Sixty-three 
superintendents have reported hayv- 
ing had difficulty finding enough 
teachers to staff schools in Massa- 
chusetts communities this year. 


CREATION of the Wartime Man- 
power Commission by the federal 
government under the direction of 
Commissioner Paul V. McNutt will 
lead to increased utilization of the 
schools in the war effort, according 
to reports from Washington. It is 
expected that one of the first great 
movements will be the expansion of 
vocational education facilities on a 
scale hitherto unknown in any coun- 
try in the world with women and 
minority groups included in greater 
numbers in the program. The Train- 
ing-within-Industry division of the 
Federal Security Agency and the 
Apprenticeship Section of the U. S. 
Department of Labor have both been 
placed under the direction of the 
new commission. One of the first 
tasks of the commission will be to 
provide farm workers in adequate 
numbers which will require the utili- 
zation of the services of thousands, 
if not millions, of school children. 


THREE days before Pearl Harbor the 
American Council on Education ap- 
pointed an informal committee 
headed by Howard E. Wilson of 
Harvard University to investigate 
the possibilities for increasing and 
improving the study of Oriental 
affairs in American schools. The 
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committee is organizing a series of 
conference-institutes in various parts 
of the country out of which curricu- 
lum projects will be developed. A 
series of pamphlets is in preparation 
and a group of workshops will be 
organized during the summer. In- 
terested individuals are urged to 
communicate with the Commission 
at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 


A NEw technique for bringing out 
divergent views is featured in a 
pamphlet issued recently by the 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. An original 
manuscript on methods of financing 
the war has been prepared by 
Simeon E. Leland, Professor of 
Economics at the University of Chi- 
cago, and has been annotated by 
Harley L. Lutz, Professor of Public 
Finance at Princeton University. 
Professor Leland’s rebuttal to these 
annotations has been printed in the 
new pamphlet, in parallel columns. 
In initiating this experimental tech- 
nique the Public Affairs Committee 
has no interest inone side orthe other 
of the controversy but hopes to aid 
students to penetrate mere rhetoric 
and to encourage them to make a 
more careful examination of the 
logic and factual content of con- 
temporary economic writing. It is 
hoped that this method will also aid 
students in grasping the real basis 
of difference where authorities disa- 
gree on technical matters. The new 
experiment is being made available 


in limited numbers to teachers who 
are interested in experimenting with 
the technique. Those using the 
pamphlet are requested to submit a 
report telling of their students’ re- 
actions to the technique and to make 
suggestions for improvement of this 
new method. 


LoulIsIANA’s Educational Survey 
Commission looked deep into its 
school system and came out with 
facts and recommendations which 
are creating considerable discussion 
in that state and in the South. The 
Commission studied 23 selected par- 
ishes, including 200 communities. 
Among the Commission’s findings 
were: (1) One quarter of white 
children leave school before enter- 
ing the fifth grade. “The condition 
of Negro schools is found to be 
much worse.” (2) A large percen- 
tage of children of school age are 
not enrolled in school. (3) Nearly 
100 percent of the teachers are 
appointed by superintendents as a 
result of personal friendships, kin- 
ship, or political patronage. (4) The 
state has not had a school enumera- 
tion of educables since 1935. Among 
the Commission’s recommendations 
were: (1) A 12-year school course. 
(Louisiana is one of six states using 
the 11-year system.) (2) Increase in 
the percentage of men teachers. (3) 
Higher standards of teacher selec- 
tion and remuneration. (4) Elim- 
ination of the post of state superin- 
tendent of education from political 
election. 
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THE American Association of 
School Administrators and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the Uni- 
ted States have announced a joint 
nation-wide program to expedite and 
expand wartime vocational training. 
In 1,300 communities throughout 
the nation the two organizations are 
enlisting the cooperation of school 
superintendents and chamber of 
commerce presidents in an effort to 
assure the workers needed in war 
production. “One of the most vital 
concerns confronting our nation to- 
day is an adequate supply of trained 
workers for war production,” de- 
clared Albert W. Hawkes, National 
Chamber president in a letter to 
presidents of local and state cham- 
bers of commerce. “Programs of vo- 
cational training instituted prior to 


our nation’s being plunged into war 
met the requirements of the national 
defense period. However, with con- 
version of entire industries to war 
production, the need for trained 


war workers is critical.” Govern- 
ment agencies estimate that in 1942 
and 1943 war industries will need 
an additional 10,000,000 men and 
women. At the same time the Army 
and Navy also will be making heavy 
requisitions upon available person- 
nel. Substantially all workers trans- 
ferred from nonwar to war indus- 
try must have some degree of retrain- 
ing, and those entering industry for 
the first time must be given basic 
training. To effect 24-hour produc- 
tion, new supervisory forces must be 
trained to direct additional shifts 
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of workers. To assist communities 
which have not taken steps to supply 
all needed war workers and to re- 
train dislocated nondefense workers 
for war production, the Conference 
Committee of the School Adminis- 
trators and the National Chamber's 
Committee on Education have issued 
a handbook on the Vocational Train- 
ing in Wartime. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

May 11-13, American Association 
for Adult Education, West Point, 
N. Y. 

May 17, I Am an American Day. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

June 21-25, American Home 
Economics Association, Boston, 
Mass. 

June 22-27, American Library 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 28-July 2, National Educa- 
tion Association, Denver, Colo. 

June 29-30, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Denver, 
Colo. 

July 6-17, Annual National 
League of Teachers’ Associations 
College, Colorado State College for 
Education, Greeley. 

July 8-10, World Federation of 
Education Associations, Montreal. 

July 8-10, Institute for Adminis- 
trative Officers of Higher Institu- 
tions, University of Chicago. 

July 12-August 15, Institute on 
World Problems, World Federation 
of Education Associations, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS OF NAMES OF PERIODICALS 


Items are listed under key word in the title as well as by the author’s name. The 
month indicated is the issue of the EpUCATION DicEstT in which the article appeared. 
The number refers to the page on which the article may be found. The name of the 
publication from which the article is condensed is also contained in the listing. 


Adult Ed. J.—Adult Education Journal. 

Ag. Ed.—Agricultural Education. 

Amer. Teach.—American Teacher. 

Amer. Youth Comm.—American Youth Commis- 


AVA ; J.—American Vocational Association 


Bal. Sheet—Balance Sheet. 

Bul. A.A.U.P.—Bulletin of American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. 

B. Nat. Assn. Sec. Prins.—Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. 

Bus. Ed. World—Business Education World. 


Cal. J. El. Ed.—California Journal of Ele- 
mentary Education. 

Cal. J. Sec. Ed.—California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education. 

Can. Sch. J.—Canadian School Journal. 

Cath. Ed. R.—Catholic Educational Review. 

Child Study—Child Study. 

Childh. Ed.—Childhood Education. 

Christian Cen.—Christian Century. 

Clearing House—Clearing House. 

Cur. J—Curriculum Journal. 


Ed.—Education. 

Ed. Forum—Educational Forum. 

Ed. Meth.—Educational Method. 

Ed. Music Mag.—Educational Music Magazine. 

Ed. Pol. Comm.—Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. 

Ed. Rec.—Educational Record. 

Ed. Res. Bul.—Educational Research Bulletin. 

Ed. Screen—Educational Screen. 

El. Engl. R.—Elementary English Review. 

El. Sch. J.—Elementary School Journal. 

Engl. J.—English Journal. 


Front. Democ.—Frontiers of Democracy. 


Harvard Ed. R.—Harvard Educational Review. 
High Pts.—High Points. 
High Sch. J.—High School Journal. 


Ill. Sch. Bd. fate School Board Journal. 
Ind. Univ. . Ed. B.—Indiana University 
School of Bulletin. 


. Bus. Ed.—Journal of Business Education. 

. Chem. Ed.—Journal of Chemical Education. 
Ed.—Journal of Education. 

Ed. Soc.—Journal of Educational Sociology. 
Ex. Childr.—Journal of Exceptional Children. 
. Exper. Ed.—Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion. 

J. Health & Phys. Ed.—Journal of Health & 
Physical Education. 


J. Higher Ed.—Journal of Higher Education. 
J. Nat. Assn. Deans Women—Journal of the 
National Association of Deans of Women. 


J. N.E.A.—Journal of the National Education 


Association. 


J. Negro Ed.—Journal of Negro Education. 
Jun. Col. J.—Junior College Journal. 


Kans. Teach.—Kansas Teacher. 
Learning Ways Democ.—Learning the Ways of 
Democracy. 


Making Con. Ed. Effec.—Making Consumer Ed- 
ucation Effective. 

Math. Teach.—Mathematics Teacher. 

Men. Hygiene—Mental Hygiene. 

Minn. J. Ed.—Minnesota Journal of Education. 

Mod. Lang. J.—Modern Language Journal. 


Nat. El. Prin.—National El ary Princip 

N.L.T.A. Bul.—National League of Teachers 
Associations Bulletin. 

Nat. Par. Teach.—National Parent Teacher. 

North Cen. Assn. Q.—North Central Associa- 
tion Quarterly. 

N. Y. State Ed.—New York State Education. 

N. Y. Times Mag.—New York Times Magazine. 

N. Y. Times—New York Times. 


Occ.—Occupations. 


Peabody J. Ed.—Peabody Journal of Education. 
Phi De. Kap.—Phi Delta Kappan. 

Pract. Home Ec.—Practical Home Economics. 
Progres. Ed.—Progressive Education. 


Q. J. Speech—Quarterly Journal of Speech. 


Relig. Ed.—Religious Education. 
Res. Bul. N.E.A.—Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Sch.—School. 

Sch. Activ.—School Activities. 
Sch. & Soc.—School and Society. 
Sch. Arts.—School Arts. 

Sch. Exec.—School Executive. 

Sch. Life—School Life. 

Sch. Press R.—School Press Review. 
Sch R.—School Review. 

Sci. Ed.—Science Education. 
Scottish Ed. J.—Scottish Educational Journal. 
Sec. Ed.—S d Ed i 

Soc. Ed.—Social Edvcation. 

Soc. Front.—Social Frontier. 

Soc. Studies—Social Studies. 


Teach. Col. Rec.—Teachers College Record. 

Und. Child—Understanding the Child. 

Univ. H. Sch. J.—University High School Journal. 

Univ. Mich. Sch. Ed. Bul.—University of Mich- 
igan School of Education Bulletin. 

West Va. Sch. J.—West Virginia School Journal. 
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Academic Freedom, the Uses of. Ameri- 
ca’s Free Schools. Oct., 1. 

Adolescents for Adolescents, a Course in 
the Problems of. F. L. Clayton. Soc. 
Studies. Mar., 54. 

Adolescent, Understanding the. George 
V. Sheviakov. J. Nat. Assn. Deans 
Women. Dec., 42. 

Adult Education by Radio: Too Little? 
Too Late? Parker Wheatley. J. Ed. 
Soc. Oct., 46. 

Adult Education—Its Aims. E. A. Cor- 
bett. Can. Sch. J. Dec., 40. 

Aikin, Wilford M. The Main Job of the 
Schools. N. Y. Times Mag. Jan., 40. 
This We Have Learned. The Story of 
the Eight-Year Study. May, 1. 

Air Your School. Wayne Edland. Ed. 
Screen. Nov., 10. 

Alias Sweet 16. Margaret T. Cussler. 
Clearing House. Oct., 9. 

Allen, Avery. A Practical Program of 
Public Relations. Calif. J. Sec. Ed. 
Mar., 49. 

All-or-None Theory of Education, the. 
Vernon E. Anderson. Sch. & Soc. Dec., 
53. 

American Youth Commission. Education. 
Youth and the Future. Mar., 17. 

Anderson, G. Lester, and T. J. Berning. 
What Happens to High-School Gradu- 
ates? Studies in Higher Education. 


an., 9. 

Anderson, John E. Principles of Growth 
and Maturity in Language. E/. Engl. R. 
Feb., 24. 

Anderson, Vernon E. The All-or-None 
Theory of Education. Sch. & Soc. Dec., 


i2. 

Andrews, John N. Selective Service and 
the Schools. May, 30. 

An Open Letter to Erskine Caldwell. 
Douglas Gold. May, Outside Rear 
Cover. 

Are Teachers Patriots? Thomas H. 
Briggs. J. N. E. A. Jan., 1. 

Arithmetic to a Liberal Education, the 
Contribution of. B. R. Buckingham. 
Math. Teach. Mar., 56. 

Art Needs in the Junior High School. 
Helen Mclver Howell. Ed. Meth. Jan., 
21. 

A 6-4-4 Plan in Operation. E. H. Farner, 
W. H. Guthridge, and D. B. Youel. 
B. Nat. Assn. Sec. Prin. Nov., 30. 

Athletics, a Consideration of Teen-Age. 
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C. L. Lowman. J. Health & Phys. Ed, 
Nov., 28. 

Athletics, Mutual Respect in, Arthur L, 
Trester. Sch. Act. Feb., 40. 


Babcock, Chester D. A Vocational In- 
formation Workshop in High School. 
Occ. Jan., 6. 

Baker, G. Derwood. When Parents Ask. 
Progres. Ed. Jan., 14. 

Baruch, Dorothy W. As Nursery School 
Children Play. Child Study. Oct., 10. 

Becker, Harry A. Multiple Texts Multi- 
ply Textbook Problems. Soc. Studies, 
Jan., 38. 

Benet, Stephen Vincent. A Creed for 
Americans. Council for Democracy, 
Feb., Outside Rear Cover. 

Berning, T. J., and G. Lester Anderson. 
What Happens to High-School Gradu- 
ates? Studies in Higher Education. 
Jan., 9. 

Berrien, William. The Future of Portu- 
guese Studies. Hispania. May, 23. 
Bigelow, Karl W. Acceleration in Teach- 
er Training. Apr., 57. Some Trends 
in Teacher Education. Childh. Ed. Oct, 


36. 

Blair, Witt. The Elementary Curriculum 
of Fort Smith. Cur. J. Feb., 45. 

Blau, Raphael, and Irving Lorge. Read- 
ing Comprehension of Adults. Teach. 
Col. Rec. Feb., 42. 

Bode, Boyd H. The War and Academic 
Freedom. Ohio Schools. May, 24. 
Books Everyone Should Know, 100. At- 
wood H. Townsend. J. N. E. A. Jan, 

50. 

Bossing, Nelson L. Readjustments in the 
School Program for the Adolescent. 
Sch. R. Oct., 48. 

Boutillier, Jessie W. Some Fallacies in 
Remedial-Reading Programs. Engl. J. 
Nov., 42. 

Briggs, Thomas H. Are Teachers Pa- 
triots? J. N. E. A. Jan., 1. 

Britain’s Camp Schools Project. E. R. 
Yarham. School (Canada), Sep., 6. 
Broadcasts, How Teachers Use School. 
Norman Woelfel and Kimball Wiles. 
Bulletin No. 42, Evaluation of School 

Broadcasts. Apr., 14. 

Broadcasts, Why Teachers Don’t Use 
School. Seerley Reid. Ohio Schools. 
Feb., 52. 

Brogan, Peggy. The Democratic Organi- 
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zation of the Glencoe Schools. Cur. J. 
Dec., 30. 

Broome, Edwin C., and Students. An 
Ideal Elementary School. Phi De. Kap. 
Oct., 30. 

Brown, Evelyn S., A School-Made Film 
Which Stands on Its Own Feet. Ed. 
Screen. Sep., 8. 

Brown, Inga Erickson. Use of ay 
Resources in Rural Schools. Soc. 
Dec., 50. 

Buchan, Alexander M. The Need of Sub- 
stance in the Speech Course. Q. J. 
Speech, Dec., 27. 

Buckingham, B. R. The Contribution of 
Arithmetic to a Liberal Education. 
Math. Teach. Mar., 56. 

Buswell, G. T. Structure of Educational 
Research. Phi De. Kap. Mar., 52. 


Camp, a Community School. Hugh B. 
Masters. El. Sch. J. Oct., 33. 

Camping in Education, the Role of. W. 
H. Kilpatrick. Camping. Mar., 46. 

Carr, William G. You Were Telling Me. 
Nat. Par. Teach. Oct., 28. 

Casner, Mabel. Getting Democracy into 
the Social-Studies Classroom. Soc. Ed 


Feb., 9. 

Caswell, Hollis L. How Shall Supervis- 
ion Be Advanced? Ed. Meth. Nov., 52. 

Cater, Harold Dean. Teaching Local His- 
tory by the Seminar Method. Soc. 
Studies. Oct., 41. 

Cathell, Dorothy. Journalists Pro Tem. 
Sch. Press R. Dec., 57. 

CCC, the NYA, and the Public Schools, 
the. Ed. Pol. Comm. Dec., 1. 

Census Counts the Child Workers, the. 
Beatrice McConnell. The Child. Dec., 
15. 

Census, Schools and the 1940. Res. Bul. 
N. E. A. Jan., 26. 

Childhood, Back of Adolescence Lies 
Early. Margaret Mead. Childh. Ed. 
Jan., 17. 

Chillrud, Franklin C. Is Our Elementary 
Education Too Soft? Soc. Ed. Nov., 


25. 

Clark, Harold F. The Training of Teach- 
ers for the Youth Group. Teach. Col. 
Rec. Apr., 25. 

Clayton, F. L. A Course in the Prob- 
lems of Adolescents for Adolescents. 
Soc. Studtes. Mar., 54. 

“Comic Mags,” Toward Bigger and 


Better. Irving R. Friedman. Clearing 
House. Jan., 36. 

Commercial Education, Performance 
Standards in. S. J. Turille. Bal. Sheet. 
Nov., 36. 

Cooperative Training Program in a Small 
School, a. Henry L. Slater. Sch. R. 
Feb., 12. 

Corbett, E. A., Adult Education—Its 
Aims. Can. Sch. J. Dec., 40. 

Corey, Stephen M. Children’s Questions 
and the War. Sch. R. May, 5. Evalu- 
ating Technical Teaching Competence. 
El. Sch. J. Sept., 21. 

Covert, Timon. Federal Funds for Edu- 
cation—1938-40. U. S. Office Educa- 
tion Leaflet No. 61. Feb., 27. 

Creed for Americans, a. Stephen Vincent 
Benet. Council for Democracy. Feb., 
Outside Rear Cover. 

Critical Training vs. Artistic Performance. 
Carl E. Seashore. Ed. Music Mag. Oct., 
58. 

Cross, E. A. The Effective Teaching of 
Literature. Engl. J. Jan., 30. 

Cross, Henry A. Work Experience in 
Secondary Schools. Bul. Nat. Assn. 
Sec. Prins. Apr. 51. 

Curriculum Builder, the Teacher as a. 
on E. Lawson. Ed. Forum. Matr., 
36. 

Curriculum Functional, Making the. L. 
Thomas Hopkins. Teach. Col. Ree. 
Jan., 43. 

Cussler, Margaret T. Alias Sweet 16. 
Clearing House. Oct., 9. 


Damon, G. E. A Critique of Personal- 
Use Shorthand. J. Bus. Ed. Feb., 54. 
A Critique of Personal Use Typewrit- 


Ed. Oct., 17. 

Democratic Organization of the Glencoe 
Schools, the. Peggy Brogan. Cur. J. 
Dec., 30. 

Diederich, Paul B. How to Run Away 
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from an Educational Problem. Progres. 
Ed. Apr., 4. 
DiMichael, Salvatore G. Interest and Vo- 
cational Choice. Occ. Feb., 37. 
Discipline: For Subservience? Warren R. 
Good. Univ. Mich. Sch. Ed. Bul. Feb., 


30. 
Discipline Is Simpler than It Seems. Har- 
old Saxe Tuttle. J. N. E. A. Nov., 47. 
Division of Decimals, Types of Errors in. 
Foster E. Grossnickle. E/. Sch. J. Jan., 


58. 
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SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Special subscription rates are 
available on bulk orders of five or 
more magazines sent to one address. 
Many groups of teachers and stu- 


dents preparing to teach have found 
the special rate advantageous. 


Write to the EDUCATION DicEsT, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, for details. 


(Continued from outside rear cover) 


“Do you think it is a good law?” 
(Would the bounder never sit down?) 

“J haven’t given it much thought,” I 
admitted. “It was passed to protect the 
people.’ 

“Who passed it?” 
again ) 

“The State Legislature.’ 

“Who passed the law requiring that 
eachers have two years of normal train- 


(That pointing 


‘The State Legislature.” 

The same State Legislature ?”’ 

“I don’t know,” I admitted. “It 
have been.”’ 

And then, of course, he delivered the 
coup de grace. ‘““Why is it,” he said, 
“that you seem to think that the protec- 
tion of the people of this state requires 
that no one be permitted to experiment on 
their bodies except those persons who 
have had considerable training in this 
type of experimentation, but you state 
you are quite willing to disregard al! 
evidences of similar training by those who 
would practice on the mental and emo- 
tional parts of their being?” And then 
all the people applauded. I tell 
Professor, it was awful. I muttered 
something, but it was no use; my speech 
was spoiled and my afternoon ruined 

Now I am writing you, Professor 
with two purposes in mind. I have read 
your Tobacco Road, and think it is a 
lovely little thing, and since you wrote 
it I know you can tell me a lot about 
this education business, and the 


might 


you, 


train- 


ing of teachers. One of my purposes is 
selfish in that I want you to tell me just 
where I should have headed this fellow 
off. Should I have said I believed the 
state shouldn't prohibit anybody from 
taking out another fellow’s appendix or 
tonsils just as a neighborly act, or what 
should I have said? My second purpose 
is entirely unselfish. I just want to warn 
you against this fellow because he is 
still at large. You might come over on 
our side of the river sometime and try 
to stir up a little interest by some such 
spectacular statement, and this character, 
or some other low fellow, would be there 
and he would jump you. He would, I 
swear it, Professor, in spite of Tobacco 
Road, and all the other lovely things you 
have done, and all you must know about 
teacher training. They're that way over 
here. 

I hope you will answer my letter be- 
cause, as I said to start with, there are a 
lot of people out here in Montana who 
are in entire agreement with you and 
with what I tried to say. We still have 
our normal colleges and university out 
here. These people I refer to have never 
attended any of them but they are all ex- 
cellent much better than most 
of the rest of us. They must be—they 
all admit it, but the bad thing out here 
is that the dog-goned legislature won't 
let them teach. Maybe you can tell us 
what we ought to do about it, or at least 
what they do at Columbia 


teachers 


SINCERELY YOURS, 


D uglas Gold 
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Professor Erskine Caldwell 
Columbia University 
New York City 


My dear Professor Caldwell: 


I read with great interest in a recent 
Montana paper your statement made at 
an Atlantic City convention in which you 
made fun of professional training for 
teachers. The story quoted you as say- 
ing that you hoped the time would come 
when we would place little emphasis on 
degrees and diplomas. The headline 
was, “Teachers Do Not Need Doctor's 
Degrees,” or words to that effect. There 
are so many people out here who, like 
you, feel that degrees and diplomas are 
foolish, that I am writing you to get 
information for them. You see, I made 
a similar speech once to a group of 
teachers out here. I thought I could stir 
up some interest and maybe get some 
newspaper headlines, and besides, it 
seemed a smart thing to say—just what 
you. said—and I got it off with consider- 
able aplomb. 

It so happened that there was a low 
fellow in the audience who was of a 
contentious disposition and he stood up 
and heckled me. I guess they do that 
more over on our side of the Hudson 
than they do over where you are. This 
fellow stopped me in a loud voice and 
said, “Do I understand that you do not 
approve of higher degrees for teachers?” 
I replied that I thought they were en- 
tirely unnecessary, and he said, “But of 
course you would insist on at least bache- 
lor’s degrees.” 

I said that a bachelor’s degree was a 
similar adornment that in no way indi- 
cated the ability of a teacher to teach, 
and I thought he would sit down, but 
he pointed his finger at me, and I never 
liked that, and he said, “Since you do not 
insist on a degree you are probably pin- 
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ning your faith on a three-year normal 
diploma.” 

“No!” I yelled, “I am not. Just so 
long as she can teach I don’t care—” 

“The two-year diploma, _ then,” 
screamed the insistent ass. 

“If she has native ability,” I said, 
“and can really teach, I don’t care 
whether—” 

“You would want her to be a high. 
school graduate, wouldn’t you,” he 
asked, his tone softer now. I lowered 
my voice to a modest pitch, too. I be. 
gan to suspect that the audience was not 
entirely with me, but I continued. “What 
I am saying,” I said, “is that native 
ability and the capacity of a teacher can- 
not always be measured by—” 

“What do you mean by native ability; 
is that the ability people are born with?” 
“That's partly right,” I admitted. 

“Did you ever have your appendix or 
tonsils out?” he shouted, pointing at me 
again and getting loud, and I thought a 
bit uncouth. 

“Yes,” I said, “I—” 

“The fellow you had carve you up,” 
he queried rudely, “did he have a Doc- 
tor’s degree, or was he just a born knife 
thrower?” 

Can you imagine the low cunning of 
the fellow? I wasn’t licked yet, though, 
and I thought to wither him with caustic. 
“The law of Montana,” I announced 
ponderously, “does not permit persons to 
practice medicine or surgery in this state 
until they satisfy the examining board 
that they are properly trained for that 
practice.” 

“What do they consider this proper 
training to be?” he asked. 

I happen to know, so I told him, “One 
must be a graduate of an approved medi- 
cal school and have met certain intern- 
ship requirements.” 

(Continued on inside rear cover.) 
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